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The  present  number  contains  an  important 
letter  of  instructions  from  the  Committee 
on  Teachers,  indicating  ^the  policy  which  this 
Society  will  maintain  in  the  joint  education 
of  black  and  white  children  in  its  schools  at 
the  South;  a  characteristic  correspondence 
between  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  Judge 
Hugh  L.  Bond,  of  Baltimore ;  reviews  of  the 
reports  of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  organizations 
in  England,  and  of  the  Maryland  Educa¬ 
tional  Association;  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Old  Cambridge  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society; 
Journals  of  recent  legislative  events  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Southern  States ;  a  complete  list  of 
the  teachers  employed  by  the  Society,  and 
extracts  of  interest  from  their  letters ;  and 
other  facts  and  statistics  of  interest  to  the 
work.  Our  readers  will  be  grieved  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  Society 
of  one  whose  name  is  known  and  loved  by  all 
.^friends  of  the  cause.  Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers. 

This  Association  has  now  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  teachers  in  the  field,  —  seven 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  twenty-seven  in 
Maryland,  twenty-nine  in  Virginia,  twenty- 
one  in  North  Carolina,  forty-nine  in  South 
Carolina,  and  twenty  in  Georgia.  Of  these, 
thirty-three  are  male,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  female  teachers. 

Our  Inranch  societies  number  over  one 
hundred.  Of  these,  sixty-four  support  one 
or  more  teachers. 


LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  policy 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  white  as 
well  as  black  children  at  the  South  will 
operate  injuriously,  so  far  as  the  latter  are 
concerned ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  in¬ 
volve  radical  changes  in  the  principles  of 
our  Society. 

We  give  below  the  letter  of  instruction, 
sent  to  three  of  the  teachers,  who  wrote  us 
they  were  making  arrangements  for  receiv¬ 
ing  white  pupils.  The  instructions  express 
the  unanimous  views  of  the  Committee  on 
Teachers,  and  were  subsequently,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  approved  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Boston,  Feb.  6, 1866. 
Misses  Bottrick,  Hosmer,  and  Parker: 

Dear  Young  Ladies, — I  address  you 
all  together,  as  you  all  sign  the  epistle, 
and  as  all  1  shall  say  will  apply  to  you 
equally. 

The  hindrances  you  speak  of  are  the  same 
that  our  teachers  experience  everywhere, 
and  which  are  inevitable,  in  the  present 
unsettled  condition  of  society.  You  have  a 
pretty  large  attendance,  however,  and  the 
school  seems  to  progress  favorably. 

You  say  that  you  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  receive  white  pupils.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  them  come  into  the 
school,  and  especially  wish  you  to  keep 
us  informed  of  all  that  relates  to  them. 
What  “  arrangements  ”  do  you  find  neces¬ 
sary  in  receiving  them,  unless  it  be,  perhaps, 
the  enlargement  of  your  schoolroom,  in¬ 
crease  of  the  number  of  seats,  &c.  P 

As  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  have  reported  to  us  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  white  children  to  enter  the  school  in  any 
large  number,  I  will  state  fully  the  princi- 
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pies  which  we  wish  to  guide  you  in  your 
reception  of  pupils.  The  clause  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  union  of  the  societies 
says :  “  No  school  shall  be  established  which 
recognizes  any  distinction  of  caste  or  color.” 
This  sentence  is  to  be  carried  out  in  its  full 
force.  White  children  are  to  be  received 
on  precisely  the  same  footing,  and  no  other, 
with  blacks;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to 
occupy  the  same  rooms,  recite  in  the  same 
classes,  and  receive  the  same  attention  as 
the  blacks.  You  cannot  control  public  opin¬ 
ion  outside  of  the  school ;  but,  within  its  lim¬ 
its,  you  must  secure  entire  respect  from  every 
pupil  to  every  other.  You  must  not  allow 
the  blacks,  from  their  vantage-ground  of 
loyalty,  to  insult  the  whites ;  nor  the  whites 
to  insult  the  blacks  from  any  fancied  supe¬ 
riority.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  undoubtedly. 
K  it  can  be  fulfilled,  you  will  do  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  races  and  to  the  country.  We 
shall  watch  your  course  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  I  wish  especially  to  know  what  class 
of  whites  come  in.  Are  they  Irish,  Ger¬ 
mans,  or  native  Americans  ?  Please  write, 
also,  how  much  they  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  school,  and  every  other  fact 
bearing  upon  the  question. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  the  other 
teachers,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ednah  D.  Cheney, 
for  the  Committee  on  Teacheri. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Miss  Hosmer,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Roxbury  Society,  will  be  read 
with  interest:  — 

“The  poor  white  people  about  here  are 
ambitious  to  have  their  children  taught.  I 
have  met  and  talked  with  scores  of  them. 
They  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  colored 
population.  If  you  ask  their  age,  they  give 
the  usual  reply  of  the  blacks,  “I  don’t 
rightly  know,  ma’am.”  They  are  just  as 
destitute,  and  in  point  of  health  the  colored 
people  have  an  untold  advantage.  They 
are  somewhat  troubled  to  know  that  the 
colored  people  are  learning  to  read  so  rap¬ 
idly,  while  their  own  (I  speak  only  of  the 
women)  remain  untaught;  and  to  such  I 
have  said,  “  If  you  will  send  them  to  our 


school  I  will  gladly  teach  them  ;  and,  to  my 
great  surprise,  a  class  of  twenty  are  ready  to 
enter.  I  cannot  feel  willing  to  confine  my 
labors  exclusively  to  the  colored  portion  of 
this  community,  like  many  of  the  teachers. 
The  poor  among  the  white  class,  when  first 
considered,  appeal  less  to  your  sympathy 
when  the  evils  accruing  from  slavery  are 
considered :  but  you  find  they  too  have  been 
the  victims  of  oppression;  and,  were  you 
here,  I  know  you  would  deplore  the  system 
of  slavery  as  much  for  its  efiect  upon  the 
white  as  upon  the  colored  people.  What 
you  sent  out  in  boxes  thirty  and  thirty-one, 

I  felt  you  designed  for  the  freedmen,  and 
have  given  as  I  felt  you  would  wish  me  to 
do.  But  when  the  white  children  come 

into  our  school,  I  shall  desire  to  treat  them 

♦ 

without  distinction,  and  to  clothe  and  teach 
them  in  the  same  spirit.  I  wish  you  would 
write  me  of  your  feelings  on  this  subject.” 

■■  ♦ 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce 
the  resignation  of  Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  as 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Committee. 

All  who  have  followed  the  course  of  our 
work  will  sympathize  with  us  in  the  great 
loss  the  cause  must  sustain  by  her  with¬ 
drawal.  Her  wide  experience,  gained  by 
her  position  as  a  volunteer  nurse  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  by  subse¬ 
quent  visits  to  Virginia;  her  astonishing 
memory,  by  which  she  held  all  the  details 
of  the  work  in  mind,  and  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  distinct  remembrance ;  her 
quick  perception,  and  decision  of  character ; 
her  warm, generous  sympathies;  the  devotion 
and  zeal  which  kindled  the  like  fire  in  others, 
and  her  unwearied  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  Society,  —  so  admirably  fitted  her  for 
the  work,  that  we  feel  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  her  place  good.  Teachers  will  miss 
her  words  of  afiectionate  encouragement  and 
counsel,  and  our  noble  co-workers  in  branch 
societies  will  feel  the  want  of  her  inspiring 
and  quickening  influence.  We  must  ask  all 
who  feel  her  loss  as  we  do,  yet  who  believe, 
with  us,  that  the  work  was  never  more  im¬ 
perative  in  its  claims,  to  do  their  utmost 
that  the  freedmen  shall  not  suffer.  To  her 
remains  the  consciousness  of  large  service, 
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faithfully  performed ;  to  us,  the  stimulus  of  a 
noble  example,  and  of  greater  need  of  fidel¬ 
ity  and  energy  on  our  part. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  will  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Teachers’  Committee,  until  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officers  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing. 

— • — 

WORE  WHILE  IT  IS  DAT. 

Among  other  lessons  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  veto  message  of  President  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  and  his  subsequent  unique  speech,  we 
are  especially  concerned  in  the  prospect  that 
our  work  in  the  South  may  soon  be  greatly 
impeded,  or  even  put  an  end  to  altogether. 
Southern  hostility  and  Northern  indiffer¬ 
ence  are  not  the  only  obstacles,  it  seems, 
which  we  must  now  be  ready  to  meet.  But 
our  apprehensions  for  the  future  must  only 
make  us  more  alive  to  the  demands  of  the 
present. 

Mr.  Fiske,  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  North  Carolina,  has  written  to  us  from 
Raleigh,  urgently  appealing  to  us  to  send 
four  more  teachers  to  that  State  at  once. 
Schoolhouses  and  pupils  are  in  readiness, 
and  only  await  teachers.  Other  associations 
report  themselves  unable  to  meet  further 
demands.  Mr.  Fiske  says,  “  Can  you  meet 
the  emergency,  and  supply  us  ?  It  is  of 
great  consequence  that  these  schools  should 
be  opened,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.” 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  F.  is  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  open  a  school  in  Weldon,  and 
asks  for  two  more  ladies  to  take  charge  of 
it.  He  continues  as  follows :  — 

“  Our  work  is  prospering  far  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  teachers,  as  a  whole, 
that  your  Society  has  sent  us,  and,  as  you  see, 
should  be  pleased  to  have  more  of  them.” 

For  the  answer  to  this  appeal,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature,  we  turn  to  our  branch 
societies.  The  Committee  on  Teachers 
have  applications  from  efficient  teachers  who 
stand  ready  to  go,  and  whom  we  will  send 
whenever  our  means  justify  it.  We  call 
upon  every  Society  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  increase  our  resources  to  the  ut¬ 
most  during  the  next  few  months.  “  Work 
while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.” 


Me.  C.  Thurston  Chase,  the  agent  and 
representative  of  this  Association  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  writes,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  reference  to  the  late  union  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Aid  and  Union  Commis¬ 
sions  :  — 

“  It  has  been  asked.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  consolidation  on  the  work  in 
Richmond?,  I  said:  To  change  nothing; 
only  give  vitality  to  it,  and  strength  to  all, 
—  to  save  in  the  aggregate  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000  per  annum  in  running  expenses.” 

■  ♦ 

The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself :  — 

Baltimore,  Feb.  7, 1866. 

My  Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  Ora  pro 
nobis.  Judex. 

A  slip  was  enclosed,  containing  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  follows:  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  JUDGE  BOND. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication:  — 

General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  Senate, 
Annapolis,  Jan.  22, 1866. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  have  been  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  whether  any  of 
the  judges  of  the  State  have  contravened  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  confirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  relating  to  negro 
apprentices.  A  copy  of  the  order  is  enclosed. 

The  committee  have  been  informed,  that,  as 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  City, 
since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  have  been  granted  by  you  agaiqst 
William  M‘Cauley  and  John  Gale,  of  Kent  County,  ^ 
and  John  F.  Beels,  of  Cecil  County,  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  you  negro  apprentices,  bound  prior  to  that 
decision,  and  which  they  were  obliged  to  do,  at 
some  expense  and  much  inconvenience. 

Will  you  be  pleased  to  inform  the  committee 
if  the  facts  stated  are  correct?  and,  if  so,  the 
names  of  those  who  made  application,  the  nature 
of  the  proof,  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  writs 
were  issued,  the  decisions  made  by  yon,  and  the 
grounds  of  your  judgments.  Also,  whether  you 
consider  it  essential  that  indentures  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  negro  children  should  contain  a  recital  of 
the  notice  to  the  parents;  their  appearance  or  non- 
appearance  before  the  Orphans’  Court;  their  as¬ 
sent  or  dissent  to  the  binding,  or  to  the  master 
selected  by  the  Court;  whether  the  acts  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  are  not  presumed  to  be  in  con- 
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fonnity  to  law,  and  the  judges  to  have  performed 
their  duty;  and  whether,  as  Judge  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court,  you  feel  bound  to  conform  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  upon  this  subject. 
We  propose  the  last  question,  because  we  have  not 
heard  that  any  other  judge  in  this  State  has  ex¬ 
ercised  the  power  of  ordering  the  issues  of  writs 
of  habeas  corjms,  in  similar  cases,  since  the  de¬ 
cision  alluded  to.  We  respectfully  ask  a  reply, 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  By  order  of  com¬ 
mittee. 

George  Vickers,  Chairman. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Bond,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Baltimore  City. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy, 
purporting  to  come  from  a  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  1  cannot  admit  the  right  of  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inquire  of  the  judges  of  the  courts 
the  reasons  for  their  judgments  in  cases  which  are 
or  have  been  depending  before  them.  Of  the 
three  cases  concerning  which  inquiry  is  made  in 
this  letter,  two  have  been  argued,  and  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  but  not  decided, 
while  the  other  is  awaiting  the  return  of  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  deemed  material  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  Senate,  I 
submit,  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  these 
cases,  before  the  parties  to  the  cause  and  the  coun¬ 
sel  who  argued  them  know  it. 

The  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  has  issued, 
and  will  continue  to  issue,  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
in  every  case  where  a  party  alleges  illegal  confine¬ 
ment,  and  states  the  facts  required  by  the  code  in 
his  petition. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  a  writ  of  right. 
It  is  the  cheap  and  swift  process  of  the  law,  which 
guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  upon  every  judge,  by  the  law  of  Mary¬ 
land,  to  issue  it  immediately  upon  application; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ever  made  any  decision  to  the  contrary,  as  your 
committee  seem  to  suppose.  The  only  way  to 
determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  its  issue 
is  upon  bearing;  and,  to  have  such  hearing,  the 
parties  must  be  brought  before  the  court,  at  how¬ 
ever  “  great  expense  or  inconvenience.” 

If  the  members  of  the  Senate  desire  to  know 
the  judgment  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore, 
in  any  case  heretofore  determined  by  that  court,  I 
suggest  an  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
a  record  of  proceedings  in  such  case.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  judgment  of  this  court,  in  any  case 
tried  before  it,  has  been  reversed  in  appeal  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals;  on  the  contrary,  the  judgment 
of  this  court  have  always  been  affirmed. 

If  it  should  happen  to  the  contrary,  hereafter, 
in  answer  to  the  very  indelicate  interrogatory  of 
this  committee,  1  answer,  I  should  submit  to  the 


better  judgment  of  that  court,  with  that  obedience 
its  appellate  character  requires,  and  with  the  more 
readiness,  because  of  my  personal  respect  for  the 
ability  and  character  of  its  judges. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hugh  L.  Bond, 

Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore. 
Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  Feb.  1,  1866. 

Which  was  read.  Mr.  Vickers  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  consider  the  letter 
of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Bond,  Judge  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Baltimore,  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  read  to  the  Senate,  as  a  reply  to  a 
letter  from  a  committee  of  the  Senate  addressed 
to  Judge  Bond,  as  disrespectful  to  the  committee, 
and  as  a  consequence  equally  disrespectful  to  the 
Senate. 

Which  was  read ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ohn 
was  postponed  to  Monday  evening. 

Pax  vobiscum,  0  Judex  contumax,facdus, 
sagax,  audax,  sapiens,  et  0  Smaius  populus- 
que  Mar !  H.  E.  S. 

— •— 

Among  our  auxiliaries,  the  colored  Freed- 
mens’  Aid  Society  of  Salem  deserves  notice, 
for  its  activity  and  usefulness.  With  only 
ten  members  and  small  means,  they  have 
sent  supplies  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$77.37. 

— • — 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  present  our  read¬ 
ers  the  interesting  accounts  we  receive,  from 
many  sources,  of  the  expression  of  feeling 
of  the  colored  people  of  South  Carolina 
towards  General  Saxton.  Mrs.  Child  truly 
says : — 

“  The  account  of  the  meeting  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
greeted  General  Saxton ;  the  gratitude  and 
affection  they  expressed  for  him ;  the  hand¬ 
some  farewell  presents  they  bestowed  upon 
him,  paid  for  out  of  the  small  treasury  of 
their  hard  earnings,  —  were  truly  touching 
and  beautiful.  He  deserves  it  all,  —  the 
brave,  kind  man.” 

We  must  add  one  paragraph  from  his 
speech  of  thanks  to  the  children  for  their 
gifts :  — 

Mt  Friends,  —  Men  and  women  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  children  of  the  public  schools,  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  America, —  I  thank 
yon  for  this  beautiful  and  unexpected  testimonial 
of  your  affection.  I  know  how  ill  you  could 
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afford  it;  and  therefore  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  precious  to  me  than  would  be  those  gifts 
which  the  rich,  out  of  their  abundance,  give  to 
successful  heroes.  I  have  heard  how  those  little 
school  children  dropped  in  their  mite,  all  that 
they  had,  to  give  me  a  parting  gift  of  affection ;  and, 
while  it  pains  me  to  take  aught  from  them,  still, 
remembering  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  this  gift,  which  I  shall  treasure  always ; 
and,  when  my  work  on  earth  is  ended,  if  worthy 
to  receive  it,  it  may  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  my 
crown. 

— « — 

From  the  January  report  of  Mr.  Reuben 
Tomlinson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
South  Carolina,  we  gather  the  following  items 
of  interest.  At  the  end  of  December,  there 
were  36  schools  in  the  State,  with  109  teach¬ 
ers;  73  of  whom  were  Northern  teachers,  and 
35  colored.  The  number  of  pupils  registered 
was  6,420,  —  2,928  boys,  and  3,492  girls. 
Of  this  number,  1,079  were  over  sixteen,  and 
521  under  six  years  of  age:  4,879  could  read 
and  spell,  and  1,541  were  learning  the  alpha¬ 
bet;  1,825  were  of  mixed  blood,  and  4,595, 
pure  blacks ;  565  were  free  before  the  war. 

Of  the  teachers,  28  were  employed  by  this 
Society,  39  by  the  New-York  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Association,  and  26  by  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association.  The  number  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  last  two  months. 
This  Society  alone  has  now  about  fifty  in  the 
State. 

— • — 

Fifty-four  schools  have  been  organized  in 
Georgia,  according  to  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
G.  L.  Eberhart,  Superintendent  of  Education. 
He  states  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  sixty- 
four,  and  of  scholars  4,025 ;  1,993  of  whom 
are  able  to  read.  Nearly  $4,000  has  been 
paid  during  the  past  year,  by  the  freedmen 
themselves,  to  support  their  schools. 


THE  SEA  ISLANDS. 

The  action  of  the  Government  thus  far  in  set¬ 
tling  the  important  question  of  the  possession 
of  these  lands  has  been  extremely  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  It  has  tried  to  satisfy  both  parties,  and 
done  justice  to  neither,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  mutual  discontent.  The  lands  are 
pledged  to  the  freedmen,  by  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  General  Sherman’s  order;  by 
the  approval  of  the  Government  at  the  time ; 


and  by  the  tacit  understanding  ever  since.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  President 
has  given  assurance  to  the  former  owners, 
that  their  property  shall  be  restored.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  which  has  voted  to  give  the 
freedmen  possession  for  two  years,  without, 
making  any  provision  for  them  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  only  aggravates  the  difficulty  by 
postponing  it.  It  is  an  unworthy  expedient 
for  shuffiing  off  the  question  temporarily,  and 
satisfies  neither  party,  certainly  not  the  freed-  i 
men,  who,  it  is  said,  declare  their  intention  of 
leaving  at  once,  if-  they  are  to  be  turned  out 
finally.  All  accounts  from  the  islands  show 
that  this  changeable  policy  is  producing  the 
worst  results  on  the  black  population  there, 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  State.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Gov.  Orr’s  remarks  in  his  recent 
letters  to  the  President,  they  show  the  urgent 
necessity  of  settling  the  dispute  somehow,  and 
at  once.  The  Government  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  dispose  of  these  lands  as  it  pleases,  — 
the  right  of  conquest,  and  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  traitors.  But  this  policy  it  has 
decided  not  to  adopt  generally,  and  should  not 
resort  to  it  in  this  case  merely  for  con¬ 
venience.  Clemency,  like  justice,  should  be 
impartial. 

General  Saxton  proposes  a  plan,  which, 
after  the  assurances  given  to  both  parties,  seems 
the  only  honorable  way  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty.  We  quote  from  his  report :  — 

“  Inasmuch  as  the  faith  of  the  Government  has 
been  pledged  to  these  freedmen  to  maintain 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  homes ;  and  as  to 
break  its  promise  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph  is 
not  becoming  a  just  Government,  which  can  only 
live  in  the  hearts  of  its  whole  people,  —  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  a  practical  solution  of  the 
whole  question  of  lands  embraced  in  Special  Or- 1 
der  No.  15  may  be  had  by  the  appropriation  of  j 
money  by  Congress  to  purchase  the  whole  tract 
set  apart  by  this  order,  have  a  fair  and  liberal  as-  ^ 
sessment  of  its  value  made,  and  offer  to  pay  to 
the  former  owner  that  sum,  or  give  him  posses-  , 
sion  of  the  land,  as  he  may  elect.  In  case  be  ‘ 
should  prefer  the  land  to  the  money,  then  pay\ 
the  money  to  the  freedman  who  occupies  it.  I 
can  assure  the  Government,  that  this  arrangement 
would  satisfy  the  freedmen  and  some  of  the 
former  owners.  It  would  maintain  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government;  and,  in  addition,  the  freed¬ 
men  who  received  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
such  a  law  would  eventually  refund  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  passage  of  a 
law  like  this  would  relieve  the  Government  of  a 
most  difficult  question  now  at  issue  between  the 
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planters  and  the  freedmen,  and  would  be  just  to 
all  parties.” 

We  speak  with  no  sympathy  for  the  former 
owners  of  these  plantations,  feudal  despots, 
and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  arch  rebels,  as 
they  were,  —  the  arrogant  aristocracy  which 
has  furnished  all  the  leaders  of  secession,  from 
Calhoun  downward.  Six  feet  of  their  own 
soil  is  all  they  would  get  from  any  other  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  agree  with  Senator  Fessenden, 
when  he  says  “mercy  is  very  well  in  its 
place,  but  he  loves  that  good  old-fashioned 
word,  justice.”  But,  if  pydon  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  let  the  policy  be  carried  out  fairly  and 
honestly ;  and  let  the  pledges  made  to  both 
parties  be  fulfilled,  at  w'hatever  cost. 

■  ♦  ■ 

ANNUAL  BEPOBTS. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Moral  and  Educational 
Improvement  of  the  Colored  People.  No¬ 
vember,  1865. 

First  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland.  1866. 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact,  that  these  re¬ 
ports  appear  so  nearly  together,  and  in  this 
order?  The  education  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  free  North,  is 
arousing  the  attention  of  the  South  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  for  all. 

Of  course,  Maryland  does  not  now,  for  the 
first  time,  begin  her  free  schools;  but  it 
seems  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  any  thing 
like  a  thorough  system  of  instruction ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  show, 
that,  in  many  counties,  the  schools  were  al¬ 
most  utterly  neglected.  “Not  a  decent 
schoolhouse  in  the  county  ”  is  the  report  of 
one  at  least. 

The  State  Superintendent,  L.  Van  Bok- 
kelew,  speaks  warmly  in  favor  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State,  on 
the  ground  of  securing  their  moral  conduct, 
and  in  justice  to  those  “whose  parents  have 
rendered  faithful  service,  and  by  whose 
labor  millions  have  been  added  to  our 
wealth.”  He  says :  “  No  person  of  intelli¬ 
gence  pretends  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  col¬ 
ored  children  to  acquire  knowledge.”  We 
regret  that  he  does  not  see  the  whole  truth. 


but  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  question  of 
sufirage ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will 
soon  come  to  see  that  this  is  a  necessary  and 
most  important  part  of  the  education  of  a 
citizen. 

Howard  Meeks,  President  of  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Kent  County,  also 
speaks  very  warmly  in  favor  of  the  colored 
schools,  and  urges  upon  the  State  to  assume 
their  support. 

The  report  of  the  Baltimore  Association 
is  very  interesting.  They  are  doing  their 
work  thoroughly  and  nobly.  They  have 
thirty-four  schools  in  operation,  and  are  in¬ 
structing  an  average  number  of  2,316  pu¬ 
pils.  Their  expenditure  has  been  $17,556 ; 
of  which  $2,065  has  been  paid  by  other 
associations,  and  $2,000  has  been  paid  by 
the  colored  people  in  board  for  teachers. 

Of  the  thirty-four  teachers,  fifteen  were 
paid  by  our  Society,  five  by  Pennsylvania, 
three  by  New  York,  and  the  rest  by  Balti¬ 
more. 

Since  this  time,  we  have  increased  our 
number  to  twenty-six. 

No  branch  of  our  work  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  hopeful  than  this  of  co-operating 
with  the  Baltimore  Association.  We  have 
good  ground  to  hope,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  State  will  adopt  the  schools  into 
its  regular  system,  and  we  shall  then  gladly 
resign  our  agency  in  it. 

“  Now  is  the  seed-time :  God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown ; 

Beyond  our  vision,  weak  and  dim. 

The  harvest-time  is  bid  with  him. 

“  Yet  unforgotten  where  it  lies,  — 

The  seed  of  generous  sacrifice,  — 

Though  seeming  on  the  desert  cast, 

Shall  rise  with  bloom  and  fruit  at  last.” 

— • - 

FIBST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  OLD  CAM- 

BBIDGE  FBEEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETT,  Nov. 

29,  1865. 

■  As  our  society  enters  upon  its  second  year,  let 
us  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  done  during 
these  past  naonths.  About  a  year  ago,  we  met  to 
form  ourselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  a  lately  enslaved  people,  now  for  the 
first  time  to  take  their  place  in  this  country  as  free 
men. 

For  this  day  of  their  liberty,  many  friends  of 
that  enslaved  race  had  watched  and  waited  in 
faith  and  hope ;  and,  now  that  the  dawn  had  come, 
wished  that  all  should  join  hands,  for  the  sake  of 
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making  this  deliverance  truly  freedom  to  them. 
And  well  has  this  desire  been  fulfilled.  The  few 
who  at  first  formed  this  society  have  increased, 
until  it  now  numbers  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  object  in  view  has  been  to  educate  the 
freed-people  in  taking  care  of  themselves,  to  ^ve 
them  the  rudiments  of  useful  knowledge,  to  make 
them  ready  to  enter  upon  this  new  life;  and, 
meanwhile,  to  help  their  sick,  their  feeble,  and  in¬ 
firm,  until  the  stronger  among  them  can  take  the 
unwonted  burden  upon  themselves.  For  this 
purpose,  we  became  a  branch  of  the  New-Eng- 
land  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 

We  undertook  the  support  of  a  teacher,  at 
Washington,  Miss  Harriette  Carter,  already  well 
known  and  highly  prized  there.  We  agreed, 
moreover,  to  send  to  her,  from  time  to  time,  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  her  missionary  labors 
among  this  people. 

At  once,  our  Finance  Committee  went  out  on 
their  mission  of  benevolence ;  and  the»  response 
to  their  appeals  has  been  very  cheering. 

New  locations  at  the  South,  for  this  work,  be¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  opened  in  rapid  succession,  our 
Society,  in  April  last,  undertook  the  support  of 
another  teacher,  located  in  Charleston ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  our  funds  for  the  coming  year  will 
fully  enable  us  to  meet  this  engagement. 

During  the  year,  five  barrels,  four  boxes,  two 
-  packages,  and  one  trunk  have  been  forwarded  to 
Miss  Carter,  containing  new  and  old  garments, 
also  garments  cut  out  (to  be  made  by  the  black 
women  and  children),  sewing  materials,  beds,  and 
bedding. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  harmony  and  good¬ 
will  that  have  pervaded  our  meetings  and  our 
plans;  thus  proving  that,  coming  from  various  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  we  have  been  actuated  by 
common  love  for  a  good  and  noble  cause,  gladly 
working  together  for  its  better  success. 

Urgent  appeals  are  constantly  coming,  at  this 
season,  for  more  supplies;  and  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  incessant.  Colonel  Brown,  they  tell 
us,  asks  for  one  thousand  teachers  in  Virginia 
alone;  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  needed  in  North 
Carolina;  and,  for  Charleston  and  neighboring 
towns,  they  ask  one  hundred  at  least. 

Now  that  Government  no  longer  issues  rations 
to  teachers,  there  is,  for  this  reason,  also  an  in¬ 
creased  call  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  North 
.‘or  funds  to  carry  on  this  great  work,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  which  is  ours,  until  we  shall  see  this 
long-abused  race  fairly  introduced  into  their  new 
position. 

Thanking  our  friends  for  their  kind  response 
hitherto  to  our  appeals,  we  earnestly  beg  that 
they  will  continue  to  remember  these  increasing 
wants ;  and  that  they  will  transfer  to  this  cause  a 
part,  at  least,  of  that  open-handed  charity  with 
which,  through  the  war,  they  have  upheld  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions. 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  return  the  thanks 
of  the  society  to  Professor  Child  for  his  kind  ser¬ 
vices,  in  many  ways,  in  our  behalf ;  also  to  Mr.  J. 
F.  Pitman,  to  Mr.  George  M.  Osgood,  and  others, 
for  their  cordial  assistance. 

S.  Ropes,  Secretary. 

Nov.  29, 1866. 

The  contributions  in  money  received  by  the 
Cambridge  Society,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  80, 
1865,  amounted  to  $1,761.40. 

■  - 

We  have  received  from  England  several 
copies  of  the  “Report  of  the  National 
Committee  of  British  Freed-Men’s  Aid  So¬ 
cieties.”  The  pamphlet  contains  the  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  May  17,  1865,  at  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  presiding. 

Brief  speeches,  by  various  friends  of  the 
cause  in  England,  are  reported,  and  also  an 
able  address  by  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  tone  of  these  various  addresses  is  all 
that  we  could  wish,  —  full  of  kindly  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  of  just 
appreciation  of  the  political  difficulties  that 
beset  the  slavery  question  in  this  country, 
hearty  rejoicing  over  the  prospects  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  blacks,  and  generous  sympathy 
for  their  sufferings  in  the  passage  from 
slavery  to  civilization. 

Such  heartfelt  co-operation  in  our  labors 
ought  to  form  a  new  link  of  brotherhood 
between  the  two  countries.  Whatever  hos¬ 
tility  may  animate  the  aristocracy  on  one 
side  and  the  low  rabble  on  the  other,  the 
real  heart  and  brain  of  England  —  the  class 
from  which  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  — 
beats  in  sympathy  with  the  noblest  spirit  of 
humanity  on  our  own  shores. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  a  few  words  from  the  speech  of  one 
whose  name  is  as  that  of  a  household  friend 
to  our  ears,  Thomas  Hughes.  He  says; 
“For  the  last  four  years,  some  unknown 
kind  friend  has  sent  me  several  newspapers 
from  New  England,  and  amongst  others 
the  publications  of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  there.  I  have  read  these  papers  very 
carefully,  and  I  have  got,  as  it  were,  to  feel 
friends  with  these  noble  men  and  nobler 
women  who  have  left  all  the  civilization  — 
as  1  hold  it  to  be  the  most  highly  civilized 
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part  of  the  whole  world,  —  and  have  gdne 
down  in  those  pestilential  places,  amongst 
a  population  utterly  destitute  of  food  and 
clothing,  without  the  slightest  religious  in¬ 
struction,  almost  hrute  heasts,  and  fer¬ 
vently  devoted  themselves  to  the  raising 
of  this  people. 

“  I  say  I  have,  year  after  year,  made  ac¬ 
quaintance,  through  those  publications,  with 
one  and  another  of  those  noble  men  and  still 
nobler  women.  *1  have  seen  them  go  down 
there,  and  then  feel  all  the  holy  enthusiasm 
of  that  work.  ...  I  have  seen  case  after 
case,  in  which  those  women  have  gone 
down,  and  to  martyrdom,  in  the  highest 
duty  which  it  is  given  to  woman  to  do.” 

We  observe  that  none  of  these  English 
speakers,  able  economists,  and  enlightened 
philanthropists  as  they  are,  entertain  any 
coward  fears  as  to  the  “  future  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,”  or  perceive  any  need  of  “  colonizing  j  ” 
but  all  look  forward  to  his  becoming  an  in¬ 
telligent  free  laborer,  and  an  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  for  English  goods. 


GOOD  TESTDfONT. 

Dr.  David  Livingston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Committee  of  London, 
says : — 

“  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  mental  and 
moral  capacity  of  the  Africans  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  upward  progress.  ...  I,  who  have 
been  intimate  with  Africans  who  have  never 
been  defiled  by  the  slave-trade,  believe  them 
to  be  capable  of  holding  an  honorable  rank 
in  the  family  of  mankind.” 

— ♦ — 

JAMAICA. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the 
Government  of  Jamaica  is  largely  composed  of 
black  men.  Seven  of  the  Legislative  Council 
are  colored  men,  one  of  them  among  the 
ablest  members.  In  the  Assembly,  both 
the  leading  members,  Mr.  Jordan  and  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  one  third  of  the  whole  body, 
are  colored.  Mr.  Moncrieif,  who  is  considered 
the  ablest  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  a  black  man.  The  Attorney- General  and 
the  Chief  of  Police,  are  also  black ;  and  the 
murdered  Gordon  was  of  the  same  race.  Such 
facts  need  no  comment  to  add  to  their  signifi¬ 
cance. 


JOUBNAL  OF  EVENTS. 

We  give  below  a  tolerably  complete 
journal  of  facts  and  incidents  bearing  on 
the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  and  the  state 
of  society  in  each  of  the  Southern  States. 

MARYLAND. 

In  all  the  border  states  except  Missouri, 
there  seems  to  be  a  partial  re-action  from 
the  enforced  loyalty  of  the  war.  Maryland 
is  no  exception.  Her  legislature  shows  no 
appreciation  of  the  advance  of  free  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  demands  of  the  times.  The 
spirit  which  animates  this  body  is  shown  in 
their  recent  correspondence  with  Judge 
Bond,  which  we  publish  elsewhere.  The 
apprenticeship  law  still  remains  on  the 
statute  book,  and  even  the  right  of  testify¬ 
ing  is  still  denied  to  the  black  man.  The 
general  popular  sentiment  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  Yankee  schools  and  Yankee  insti¬ 
tutions.  One  of  our  teachers  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  little  town  of  St.  Michael’s : — 
St.  Michael’s,  Md.,  Jan.  18,  1866. 

This  school  was  started  last  June  amid 
great  excitement  and  opposition  from  the 

people.  Miss  C - .endured  persecution 

from  all  classes  of  the  whites,  even  her  own 
relatives  turning  against  her ;  but  she  was 
very  persevering,  and  has  succeeded  well. 
The  whites  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
education  of  the  colored  people;  and  the 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  jealous 
because  they  cannot  control  them  as  they 
have  done.  This  town  has  two  schools  for 
whites,  four  churches,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants  mostly  engaged  in  the 
oyster  business.  There  is  only  one  man, 
Mr.  Brownson,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  work ;  and 
although  he  does  not  profess  to  be]  a  Union 
man,  yet  he  is  a  great  friend  to  the  colored 
people,  and  but  for  him  the  school  would 
not^ave  succeeded.  The  first  week  that  I 
was  here,  I  heard  threats  of  rotten  eggs,  &c. ; 
but  I  heeded  t  hem  not,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  being  stared  at  by  the  gaping  crowd 
as  I  go  to  and  from  my  boarding-house,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  them :  but  a  more 
idle  and  dissolute  people  I  never  witnessed.” 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  had  occa- 
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sion  repeatedly  to  record  instauces  of  school- 
houses  burned,  and  teachers  driven  out. 

From  the  recent  report  of  Greneral  Eaton, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  we 
quote  the  following  account  of  Government 
farms  in  this  State :  — 

“  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  labor  and  capital  thereabouts,  and 
induce  the  negroes  to  engage  at  industry 
with  private  parties.  The  bad  faith  of 
employers  has  prevented  success.  They 
would  work  well  anywhere  for  kind  treat¬ 
ment' and  fair  wages ;  but  one  negro  unpaid 
for  his  faithful  services,  or  another  bruised 
and  cut  by  his  faithless  employer,  was 
enough  to  rouse  the  abhorrence  of  their 
companions. 

“  With  all  the  opposition  to  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  free  labor  prevalent  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  community,  constantly  disturbing  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employee,  the 
freedmen  on  the  Government  farms  in  St. 
Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  have  proved  the 
advantages  of  fair  treatment  and  wages, 
and  good  faith,  by  producing,  with  great 
economy  of  labor,  the  best  crops  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  Thirteen  hundred 
acres  have  been  under  cultivation,  of  which 
176  acres  were  wheat,  630  acres  corn,  248 
acres  tobacco,  240  acres  oats,  and  6  acres 
potatoes;  in  addition  to  these,  were  the 
gardens  of  the  people.  Besides  the  work 
on  the  crops,  bams,  fences,  &c.,  have  been 
built,  and  other  permanent  improvements 
made.  The  number  of  people  has  averaged 
about  500  during  the  season,  about  half  of 
whom  are  laborers,  and  are  paid  regular 
wages.” 

General  Eaton  estimates  the  whole  colored 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
33,000.  He  gives  an  interesting  account, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  quote,  of  his 
measures  for  establishing  the  present  very 
complete  system  of  schools  in  the  District. 

VIRGINIA. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  a  Vagrant  Act,  meant  for 
the  freedmen,  of  course ;  and,  though  not 
so  barbarous  in  its  provisions  as  the  vagrant 
laws  of  some  of  the  other  States,  calculated 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  land-owners  the 


entire  control  of  labor,  at  whatever  terms 
they  might  combine  to  fix.  Of  this  act  the 
“  Richmond  Enquirer  ”  said :  — 

“With  such  laws,  we  greatly  fear  that 
most  of  the  able-bodied  freedmen  will  be 
driven  from  the  State,  to  prevent  being 
remanded  to  a  servitude  far  less  humane 
than  that  from  which  they  were  just  releas¬ 
ed,  without  any  agency  on  their  part,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy.” 

Ten  days  after  the  passage  of  this  law, 
General  Terry  issued  an  order  forbidding 
any  civil  officers  from  attempting  to  apply 
any  of  its  provisions  to  colored  persons  in 
the  Department  of  Virginia.  This  order 
has  attracted  much  attention,  as  indicating 
the  course  that  the  Government  means  to 
pursue  in  such  cases.  It  is,  however,  merely 
maintaining  the  injunction  of  General  Grant, 
in  his  recent  letter  of  instructions  to  depart¬ 
ment  commanders  in  the  late  rebellious 
States,  in  which  he  directs  them  to  see  that 
colored  persons  are  not  prosecuted  for 
offences  for  which  white  men  are  not  liable 
to  punishment  of  the  same  kind  and  degree. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  indirectly  gives  to  the 
bl^ck  man  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  white, 
and  is  as  broad  ground  as  could  be  asked 
for  from  the  military  authorities. 

An  act  recently  passed,  of  course  directed 
against  N’orthern  emigrants,  makes  a  two 
years’  residence  in  the  State  a  condition  of 
citizenship. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  military  force  in  the  State  has  been 
reduced  to  three  regiments. 

The  general  sentiment  among  the  people 
seems  much  more  moderate  and  liberal  than 
in  the  States  further  North  and  South.  In 
Smithfield  our  teachers  have  even  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  We 
quote  the  following  from  a  recent  letter :  — 

“  Smithfield  Jan.  29,  1866. 

“Mr.  Leland  arriving  the  night  before, 
the  people  were  looking  out  for  us ;  quite  a 
number  of  colored  people  were  at  the  hotel 
to  see  us.  It  was  soon  noised  about,  far  and 
near;  and  one  “old  uncle”  told  us  that 
I  some  of  the  people  came  in  Saturday  four 
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miles  to  see  if  it  were  really  true  that  the 
teachers  had  come. 

“  The  colored  people  here  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  comfortable  condition.  They  have 
been  expecting  teachers  for  some  time,  had 
hired  a  building  which  had  been  formerly 
used  as  a  carpenter’s  paint-shop,  and  which 
they  will  use  for  their  church  as  well  as 
schoolhouse.  They  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year 
for  it,  and  have  been  to  all  the  expense  of 
fitting  it  up,  though  several  of  the  citizens 
offered  to  assist  them.  The  people  seem 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  us.” 

A  special  committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  Legislature  a  system  of 
laws  for  the  freedmen,  have  made  their 
report,  which  is,  for  the  latitude,  sensible  in 
its  language.  It  recommends  their  admission 
to  the  courts,  in  cases  where  their  interests 
or  property  are  concerned. 

Few  rations  are  issued,  and  contracts 
have  generally  been  made  at  fair  prices. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Reuben  Tomlinson,  Superintenent  of 
Education,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  says:  think  a  gradual  change  is 

going  on  in  the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  I 
think  the  great  cause  of  the  change  is  the 
impression  among  them,  that  the  determr 
nation  of  the  North  to  secure  justice  to  the 
freedmen  is  fixed  and  irrevocable.” 

The  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  from 
Darlington  and  Kershaw  Counties  are  favor¬ 
able.  No  insurmountable  hostility  to  the 
schools  is  manifested,  and  contracts  have 
generally  been  made.  The  great  question 
to  be  settled  between  planters  and  freed¬ 
men  in  the  State  is  the  possession  of  the  Sea 
Islands,  to  which  we  have  alluded  elsewhere. 

General  Sickles,  commanding  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  issued  a  General  Order  similar  in 
spirit  to  General  Terry’s,  and  issued,  we 
believe,  on  the  same  day,  which  looks  as  if 
it  originated  in  instructions  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  forbidding  the  execution  of  the  State 
Vagrant  Law.  As  this  order  is  very  specific, 
and  evidently  carefully  framed  to  govern 
future  administration  of  justice  between  the 
laborer  and  employer,  we  give  below  a 
synopsis  of  it.  The  code  which  this  order 
annuls  was  simply  a  collection  of  all  the  old 


plantation  rules,  gathered  together  under 
the  name  of  a  “Vagrant  Law,”  and  legal¬ 
ized  by  the  sanction  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  being  left  to  each  planter  to 
regulate  for  himself.  It  was  a  clever  plan 
for  restoring  the  old  relations  of  master  and 
slave  under  a  new  name.  It  was  an  out~ 
rage  on  the  freedman,  and  an  insult  to  the 
Government.  Such  an  act  would  hardly  now 
be  attempted  by  any  Southern  legislature* 
and  this  at  least  shows  progress. 

Section  1.  Enumerates  the  objects  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  order. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  are  to  apply  alike  to  all  the 
inhabitants.  No  person  is  to  be  held  incompetent 
to  sue,  make  complaint,  or  to  testify,  because  of 
color  or  caste. 

Sec.  8.  All  lawful  employment,  trades,  or  call¬ 
ings  are  to  be  open  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
color  or  caste.  No  freedman  is  amenable  to  any 
municipal  or  parish  ordinance  not  imposed  on  all 
other  persons. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  is  to  be  restrained  from  trav¬ 
elling  from  place  to  place  on  lawful  business,  or 
from  seeking  employment,  when  not  bound  by 
contract.  All  combinations  to  hinder  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor,  or  compel  its  performance,  or  limit 
compensation,  or  prevent  the  sale  'or  hire  of  real 
estate,  are  declared  to  be  misdemeanors,  and  to  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  6.  Agreements  for  labor  or  any  other  lawful 
purpose,  between  freedmen  and  other  parties,  are  to 
be  impartially  enforced. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  for  the  care  of  aged,  infirm  or 
sick  freedmen  by  their  late  owners,  until  other 
provision  can  be  made  for  them. 

Sec.  7.  Able-bodied  freedmen  are  to  take  with 
them,  maintain,  and  provide  for,  infirm  relatives,  on 
leaving  plantation. 

Sec.  8.  Freedmen  refusing  to  work  on'  a  fair 
contract  to  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

Sec.  9.  Freedmen  who  can  show  that  they  are 
unable  to  find  epsployment  are  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  plantation  of  their  late  owner. 

Sec.  10.  Freedmen  occupying  land  to  which  they 
have  no  claim  are  to  be  removed  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  post. 

Sec.  11.  Persons  rightfully  dismissed  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  contract  are  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
premises. 

Sec.  12.  Authorizes  the  hiring  out,  or  other  em¬ 
ployment,  of  all  vagrants,  by  commanding  officers 
of  Districts. 

Sec.  18.  The  only  State  vagrant  laws  recognized 
to  apply  to  freedmen  are  those  applicable  to  free 
white  persons.  Such  laws  shall  not  be  applied  to 
those  able  to  prove  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  employment. 
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Sec.  14.  Regulates  the  issue  of  rations  to  indi¬ 
gent  freedmen. 

Sec.  16.  Compels  municipalities  and  districts  to 
make  provision  for  their  poor,  on  penalty,  in  case  of 
neglect,  of  being  taxed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
commanding  general. 

Sec.  16.  Declares  the  constitutional  right  of  all 
loyal  and  well-disposed  persons  to  bear  arms,  with 
the  usual  limitations.  No  person  who  has  been  in 
the  rebel  service  is  to  be  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
unless  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Sec.  17.  Forbids  any  special  penalties  or  punish¬ 
ments  for  fieedmen. 

Sec.  18.  Forbids  corporal  punishment,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  minor. 

Sec.  19.  Requires  persons  whose  conduct  tend* 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace  to  give  security  for  their 
good  behavior. 

Sec.  21.  All  arrests  are  to  be  reported  tri-month- 
ly  to  the  general  commanding. 

Sec.  22.  Commanding  officers  of  districts  o 
posts  are  to  perform  the  duties  of  agents  of  thr 
Bureau,  where  there  is  no  one  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  23.  Requires  the  enforcement  of  the  fore¬ 
going  regulations  by  district  commanders. 

The  above  Jorder,  if  carried  out,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  protection  of 
the  freedmen.  Without  thorough  enforce¬ 
ment,  however,  it  will  be  disregarded. 

GEORGIA. 

A  large  convention  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  State  was  recently  held  at  Augusta, 
at  which  sensible  and  moderate  resolutions 
were  adopted.  It  was  addressed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Tillson,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau,  who  stated  that  contracts  were 
rapidly  being  made,  except  on  the  islands 
and  the  coast.  He  compared  the  present 
rates  of  wages  at  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  to  those  three  months  previous, 
when  twelve  bushels  of  com  had,  in  some 
instances,  been  fixed  as  the  price  of  a  year’s 
labor,  and  the  highest  wages  offered  was 
from ‘two  to  four  dollars  per  month. 

General  Tillson  has  recently  issued  an 
order  annulling  all  contracts  for  less  than 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  which  causes  much 
complaint  in  the  more  unproductive  portions 
of  the  State. 

A  committee  appointeffjby  the  legislature 
has  reported  a  bill  giving  colored  persons 
the  right  to  sue,  acquire  and  inherit  prop¬ 
erty,  and  testify  in  cases  where  their  own 
rights  or  property  are  concerned. 


The  general  condition  of  the  State  ap¬ 
pears  promising. 

FLORIDA. 

We  hear  that  the  schools  in  the  little 
rebel  town  of  Jacksonville  have  been  broken 
up,  and  the  teachers  driven  out. 

The  reports  of  officers  of  the  Bureau  are 
encouraging  as  to  the  relations  of  the  freed¬ 
men  with  their  employers.  The  crop  has 
been  mostly  gathered,  and,  in  most  cases, 
wages  paid  punctually.  No  rations  are 
issued  except  to  the  sick.  Many  freedmen 
have  taken  refuge  in  this  State  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  elsewhere. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama  has  a  larger  freed  population 
than  any  other  State,  and  probably  a  larger 
number  of  destitute  whites  also.  Recent 
reports  from  county  officers  make  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  12,530  families,  or  nearly  fifty-three 
thousand  persons,  without  any  means  of 
subsistence  whatever.  The  Government  dis¬ 
tributes  thirteen  thousand  rations  monthly. 

The  legislature  has  enacted  the  most 
oppressive  vagrant  laws,  and  probably  the 
freedmen  receive  less  protection  from  the 
Government  than  in  any  other  State.  The 
following  extract,  which  has  not  been  denied, 
shows  a  truly  Southern  state  of  society :  — 

“Daring  the  debate  yesterday  in  the  House, 
Judge  Kelly  said  that  an  Alabama  gentleman  bad 
famished  him  with  a  newspaper  published  in  that 
State,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  one  county 
there  were,  in  one  week,  five  executions  of  ne¬ 
groes  by  the  regular  sentence  of  courts,  for  the 
crime  of  larceny,  —  two  of  the  executions  being 
for  stealing  a  horse.  The  newspaper  in  ques¬ 
tion  justifies  the  hanging.  It  also  contains 
the  sentence  of  a  negro  to  ninety-nine  years* 
imprisonment  for  stealing  potatoes.”  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 

In  Mobile,  the  testimony  of  General 
Howard,  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
of  private  letters,  agrees  in  showing  the 
existence  of  the  bitterest  rebel  spirit.  All 
Northern  men  are  marked  to  be  lynched  as 
soon  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn :  even  the 
freedmen’s  Savings  Bank  has  been  attacked. 
The  most  stringent  municipal  laws  are  en¬ 
acted  against  negroes.  A  black  man  cannot 
obtain  a  license  to  drive  a  dray,  unless  he 
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can  give  bonds  for  out  thousand  dollars. 
Many  have  emigrated  to  Florida  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  old  State  militia  organizations  have 
unfortunately  been  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
erment  to  be  revived.  The  name  “  State 
militia”  is  sj-nonymous  with  violence  and 
oppression  toward  loyal  men  and  freedmen^ 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
secession.  A  Captain  Lewis,  of  Russell 
County,  recently  issued  an  order  for  the 
seizure  of  arms  found  in  the  possession  of 
freedmen.  General  Swayne,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Bureau,  has  written  a  sharp 
and  contemptuous  letter  rebuking  the  order ; 
and  informing  the  officer  in  question  that 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  will  be  summari¬ 
ly  punished.  He  has  sent  for  a  garrison  for 
Russell  County. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  has  a  thoroughly  disloyal 
Governor,  who  takes  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  his 
hatred  of  our  troops,  especially  colored 
regiments.  Governor  Humphreys  states 
that  no  mail  agent  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
letters  can  be  found  in  the  State,  who  can 
take  the  test  oath.  Why  does  not  the 
Postmaster-General  employ  intelligent  col¬ 
ored  men,  to  act  as  carriers,  at  least  ?  Who 
venture  to  say  that  they  would  do  the  work 
more  faithfully  and  efficiently  than  any  white 
Alabamian,  and  the  act  would  be  one  of 
simple  justice. 

In  Tuscumbia  and  Florence,  it  is  reported 
that  labor  is  greatly  in  demand.  First- 
class  hands  are  offered  two  hundred  dollars 
per  year,  with  the  usual  perquisites. 

•  At  Okalona,  the  Southern  church  is  bet¬ 
ter  represented  than  usual  by  a  Dr.  Lacy, 
a  native  Southerner,  who  has  organized 
several  schools  for  freedmen,  and  is  teach¬ 
ing  one  himself  in  a  schoolhouse  built  at 
bis  own  expense. 

LOUISIANA. 

Reports  from  the  interior  are  less  en¬ 
couraging  than  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
Many  acts  of  violence  by  the  Regulators, 
or  bands  of  local  militia,  are  reported,  and 
few  contracts  have  been  made. 


TEXAS. 

A  great  improvement  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  planters  and 
freedmen.  There  is  great  competition  to 
obtain  the  best  workmen.  Ten  dollars  per 
month  in  specie  is  the  average  rate  of  pay- 
mentfor  the  best  hands.  General  Gregory's 
report  states  that  the  last  cotton  crop,  al¬ 
though  about  half  its  usual  size,  will  bring 
more  wealth  into  the  State  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  one.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  freedmen  while  in  a  transition  state,  and 
largely  increased  crops  are  expected  when 
the  free-labor  system  is  fully  established. 
A  correspondent  says  that  the  next  crop 
may  be  as  large  as  any  previous  one.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  subsistence  for  all 
during  the  coming  year. 

General  Gregory  is  organizing  schools  in 
the  State,  and  needs  only  books  and  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  his  intention  to  import  supplies 
of  books,  to  be  purchased  by  the  freedmen, 
who  are  also  to  pay  a  small  sum  monthly 
for  their  instruction,  so  as  to  make  the 
schools  entirely  self-sustaining. 

ARKANSAS. 

A  recent  statement  gives  the  number  of 
fi-eedmen’s  schools  in  the  State  as  thirteen, 
with  seventeen  teachers. 

It  is  stated,  that  during  the  war,  two- 
thirds  of  the  colored  population  left  the 
State  for  the  North  and  East.  Many  have 
since  returned,  and  quite  a  large  number 
have  been  colonized  from  Georgia.  The 
standard  of  wages  is  perhaps  higher  than 
in  any  other  State.  Twenty  dollars  per 
month  is  freely  ofiered  for  the  best  bands  ; 
and  it  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  next 
cotton  crop  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  in 
1860.  As  for  the  popular  sentiment.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sprague,  Assistant  Commissioner,  de¬ 
clares  that,  if  the  troops  are  withdrawn, 
not  a  colored  school  can  remain  in  the 
State. 

MIS80URL 

There  were  recently  nineteen  fireedmen's 
schools  and  twenty-three  teachers  in  the 
State. 

The  general  condition  of  the  State  is 
highly  encouraging. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
Missouri.  One  of  her  own  representatives 
in  Congpress  has  recently  declared  that  “  she 
is  one  of  the  most  disloyal  States  in  the 
Union.”  Certainly  there  is  no  other  State 
in  which  treason  is  so  outspoken  and  deter¬ 
mined.  The  law  expatriating  volunteers  in 
the  rebel  service  has  been  repealed,  and  they 
are  declared  acquitted  of  all  offence.  All 
disputed  seats  in  the  legislature  have  been 
given  to  rebels;  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  rejected,  and  this  action 
declared  final ;  bills  have  been  introduced, 
aimed,  of  course,  at  the  military  authori¬ 
ties,  to  punish  resistance  to  the  Tiabeas- 
eorput  act,  or  interference  with  suffrage, 
with  death ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  demand 
from  the  Government  the  removal  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Fiske,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau,  and  that  he  be  given  up  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  trial.  The  courts  are 
crowded  with  suits  against  Union  officers 
for  acts  done  while  in  the  United-States 
service,  by  military'  authority;  and  the 
judges  have  illegally  ruled  that  Federal 
courts  have  no  authority  in  such  cases. 
All  State  laws  which  protect  union  men 
have  been  repealed,  and  teachers  of  North¬ 
ern  birth  are  turned  out  of  schools,  and 
proscribed  in  society.  For  almost  every 
civil  offence  the  law  imposes  a  different 
penalty,  according  as  the  offender  is  black 
or  white.  And  this  is  the  State  which  pro¬ 
tests  against  such  an  insult  to  her  loyalty 
as  the  presence  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

The  trouble  has  been  with  Kentucky,  as 
General  Howard  remarked  of  Mobile,  that 
she  has  never  been  properly  conquered. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  course  of  Tennessee,  in  her  refusal  to 
admit  her  freed  population  to  full  civil 
rights,  has  caused  much  disappointment  in 
view  of  the  strong  Union  sentiment  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  during  the  war, 
and  has  been  one  great  cause  of  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  from  their 
seats  in  Congress.  A  restricted  negro-tes¬ 
timony  bill  has  at  length  been  adopted  by 
the  State  legislature. 


C0N6BESS. 

Foua  propositions  have  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  since 
assembling  on  the  6th  of  January.  Each  of 
these  proposed  measures  has  direct  reference 
to  the  status  of  the  freedmen.  W e  give  below  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  each,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  first  acted  upon. 

The  first  in  order  was  the  bill  establishing 
impartial  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives,  voted  by  116 
to  64,  to  strike  out  the  word  “  white  ”  from  all 
laws  and  ordinances  regulating  suffrage  in  the 
District.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  18th 
of  January.  The  bill  has  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate.  If  it  passes  both 
Houses,  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  veto  it. 

Next  came  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  the  26th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  by  a  vote  of  37  to  10,  in  a  form  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract :  — 

1.  Provides  that  the  Bureau  shall  be  continued, 
under  the  same  officers  as  at  present. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct  such 
issues  of  provision,  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  including  medical  stores  and  transportation, 
and  afford  such  aid,  medical  or  otherwise,  as  he^ 
may  deem  needful  for  the  immediate  and  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter  and  supply  of  destitute  and  suffering 
refugees  and  freedmen,  and  their  wives  and 
children,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  direct. 

8.  That  three  million  acres  of  unoccupied  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 
may  be  set  aside  by  the  President  for  the  use  of 
freedmen  and  loyal  refugees,  in  parcels  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  forty  acres  to  each  person;  the  annual 
rental  to  be  based  upon  official  valuation  of  the 
land,  with  the  right  of  purchase  by  the  occupant 
reserved. 

4.  Confirms  the  grant  of  lands  made  by  General 
Sherman  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
General’s  order  (Jan.  16,  1865).  Ko  person  to 
be  disturbed  in  or  ousted  from  said  possession 
during  said  three  years,  unless  a  settlement  shall 
be  made  with  the  said  occupant  by  the  owner 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Bureau. 

6.  That  the  Government  shall  build  asylums 
and  schools,  under  proper  regulations. 

6.  That  in  case  the  Southern  people  shall  deny 
civil  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  to  freed¬ 
men  or  refugees,  on  such  lands,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Commissioner,  to  extend  military 
protection  and  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  affecting 
such  persons  so  discriminated  against. 
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7.  That  any  attempt  to  reduce  freedmen  to 
involuntary  servitude  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both ;  but 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Bnreau  is  to  cease  whenever  the 
discrimination  on  account  of  which  it  is  conferred 
ceases,  and  in  no  event  to  be  exercised  in  any 
State  in  which  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the  re¬ 
bellion,  nor  in  any  State  after  it  shall  have  been 
fully  restored  in  all  its  constitutional  relations  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  the  State  and 
of  the  United  States  within  the  same  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  or  stopped  in  the  peaceable  coarse  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  above  bill  was 
presented  in  the  House,  with  certain  substitu¬ 
tions,  as  follows :  — 

The  substitute  provides  that  the  Act  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  refugees  and  freedmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  may  divide  the 
section  of  country  within  which  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeat  corpiu  was  suspended  on  the 
Ist  of  February,  1866. 

It  also  makes  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
destitute,  suffering,  or  dependent  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  support  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
who,  being  able  to  find  employment,  could,  by 
'proper  industry  and  exertion,  avoid  such  destitu¬ 
tion,  suffering,  or  dependency. 

It  farther  provides,  that  whenever  the  former 
owners  of  lands  occupied  under  Major-General 
Sherman’s  field-order  shall  make  application  for 
restoration  of  the  lands,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized,  upon  the  agreement  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  occupants,  to  procure  other 
lands  for  them  by  rent  or  purchase,  not  exceeding 
forty  acres  for  each  occupant,  or  to  set  apart  for 
them  out  of  the  public  lands  assigned  for  that 
purpose  in  Section  Four  of  the  bill,  forty  acres 
each  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  therein 
named. 

The  Commissioner  is  required  to  procure,  by 
grant  or  purchase,  such  lands  within  the  districts 
named  as  may  be  required  for  refugees  and  freed¬ 
men  dependent  on  the  Government  for  support; 
and  shall  provide,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  suitable 
buildings  for  asylums  and  schools. 

The  above  are  the  material  modifications. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
136  to  33,  and,  being  referred  back  to  the  Senate, 
WM  concurred  in,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  above  amendments,  which 
would  have  excluded  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Missouri  from  tlie  operation  of  the  bill. 
Both  Houses  finally  agreed  to  strike  out  the 
clause  in  question,  and  the  bill  became  a  law» 


subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  As 
our  readers  are  aware,  ^t  has  since  been  vetoed 
by  the  President,  an^^been  finally  passed,  over 
his  veto,  by  the  necessa^^  two-thirds  in  both 
Houses. 

The  third  proposition  acted  on  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment  to  the  Constitution :  — 

“  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  provided 
whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  all  persons  therein  of  such  race  or  color 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion.” 

This  measure  has  been  debated  at  great 
length  in  both  Houses,  and  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  among  Republican  members, 
concerning  it.  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  on  the  31st  of  January,  by  a  vote 
of  120  to  46.  It  is  now  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate. 

Last  comes  the  Bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Trumbull  for  the  protection  of  all  classes  of 
persons,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color, 
in  their  civil  rights.  This  act  has  been  spoken 
of  as  *'  the  most  important  measure  introduced 
into  Congress  since  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.” 
It  is  supplementary  to  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
bill ;  and  the  two  together,  if  honestly  en¬ 
force,  will  make  the  life  and  liberty  of  the 
black  man  as  secure  in  South  Carolina  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  first  two  sections  are  as 
follows :  — 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  in  the  United 
States  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power  or  tribal 
authority,  excluding  Indians,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  civil  rights  or  immunities  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  their  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery;  but  the  inhabitants  of  every  race 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  rights  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue 
the  parties  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase, 
lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all 
I  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish¬ 
ment,  pains  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any 
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law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on  the 
2d  of  February,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  12. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  a  bill  was  passed  in  th? 
House,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Home¬ 
stead  Bill  of  1862,  to  all  settlers,  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  The  lands  are  divided 
into  parcels  of  80  acres,  and  $5  reqviired  at 
the  time  of  settlement. 

♦  - 

Coi^ORADO  disfranchises  her  colored  citizens, 
and  will  be  permitted  to  remain  a  territory 
until  she  does  them  justice.  This  class  num¬ 
bers  only  a  few  hundreds,  of  whom  almost 
every  man  able  to  bear  arms  volunteered  in 
our  own  6dth  K^ment,  which  adds  to  the 
meanness  of  excluding  them  from  citizenship. 

■  ♦ 

The  Legislature  of  Missoiiri  has  voted  to 
make  the  State  endowments  equal  for  white 
and  black  schools.  The  schools  are  still  dis¬ 
tinct,  of  course ;  but  Missouri  is  now  one  of  the 
most  radical  and  progressive  of  the  free  States, 
and  is  likely  to  abolish  every  distinction  of 
color  sooner  than  many  more  Northern  States. 
—  ♦  — 

The  following  new  organizations  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  our  list  of  Branch  So¬ 
cieties,  which  want  of  space  prevents  our 
publishing  in  full:  — 

CoTurr  Port. 

President,  Charles  C.  Bearse. 

Secretary,  Alexander  Baker. 

Wetmouth. 

President,  Elias  Richards. 

Secretary,  George  S.  Baker. 

Walpole. 

President,  Mrs.  James  Y.  Scott. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Loring  Johnson. 

Orleans. 

President,  Rev.  John  E.  M.  Wright. 

Secretary,  Miss  Susan  W.  Snow. 

Harvard.' 

President,  William  B.  Willard. 

Secretary,  Edwin  A.  Hildreth. 

OsTERVILLE. 

Prendent,  Erastns  Scndder. 

SecTjetary,  William  Crocker. 

'  *  Centreville. 

Presidef^  Mrs.  Russell  Marston. 

Secretary,  Atuun  S.  Crosby. 


Stoughton.  . 

President,  Rev.  A.  St.  John  Chambre. 

Secretary,  Dr.  I.  H.  Steams. 

The  Society  lately  organized  in  Harvard 
have  already  raised  and  paid  in  $500,  and  are 
about  to  adopt  a  teacher. 

The  Chicopee  Society  have  also  raised  the 
full  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
teacher. 

The  Society  in  Foxboro’  have  raised  the 
necessary  sum  for  the  support  of  one  teacher, 
and  expect  to  support  a  second. 

— s— 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS’  LETTERS. 

From  Washington. 

Mt  dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  When  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  day  are  over,  I  scarcely  feel  like 
writing  reports ;  for  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
these  very  cold  days,  that  until  dark  I  scarcely 
find  time  for  a  thought  or  a  word  not  just  in  the 
line  of  my  work.  ' 

Last  month  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  commenced 
I  reporting  cases  referred  to  it  to  Miss  Heacock 
and  me  for  investigation;  allowing  us  to  send 
those  in  need  of  such  articles,  for  wood,  shoes, 
and  blankets,  to  the  Bureau.  For  a  time  we 
were  the  only  visitors  allowed  to  make  such 
requisitions  upon  the  Bureau:  but  it  was 'found 
impossible  for  us  to  attend  to  all  the  cases  requir¬ 
ing  investigation;  so  a  meeting  was  called  of  all 
the  visitors  in  the  city,  and  the  city  divided  into 
districts,  and  one  assigned  to  each  visitor.  Mean¬ 
while,  Miss  Heacock  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
soup-house  for  the  Island  and  Capitol  Hill,  while 
I  still  continue  in  charge  of  the  one  we  have 
together  conducted.  Early  last  week,  our  com¬ 
missions  as  “  Visiting  Agents  ”  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  were  received,  and  by  them  we  are  as¬ 
signed  to  a  particular  district;  and,  besides. 
Miss  Heacock  is  requested  to  have  a  general 
supervision  of  the  districts  of  the  Island  and 
Capitol  Hill,  while  I  have  a  general  supervision  of 
the  remaining  districts  of  the  city.  Besides  the 
visiting  to  be  done,  and  the  work  required  to  keep 
affairs  in  order  at  the  soup-houses,  we  work  one 
afternoon  each  week  at  the  Capitol-Hill  school, 
teaching  the  girls  to  sew,  and  also  continue  the 
work  for  the  women.  Since  my  last  report,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  articles  have  been 
made,  and  we  have  materials  promised  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work.  Cutting  and  fitting  garments 
frequently  occupy  the  evenings. 

Before  breakfast  this  morning,  we  went  to  the 
soup-house,  and  arranged  on  the  shelves  the 
garments  contained  in  a  box  of  second-hand  gar¬ 
ments  received  from  Philadelphia.  The  son  had 
not  yet  risen,  when  we  went  out. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  the  officers  of  the 
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Freedmen’s  Bureau  so  much  interested  in  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  for  the  destitute  peo¬ 
ple  here.  They  are  anxious  that  their  charities 
should  be  judiciously  distributed,  and  yet  that 
none  worthy  shall  suffer.  The  lazy  they  would 
not  support  in  idleness. 

Our  hearts  were  gladdened  last  week  by  the 
proposition  made  by  the  Orthodox  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  to  Miss  Heacock,  that  she  purchase 
materials  for  garments,  to  the  amount  of  $100.00, 
at  the  New-England  Friends'  store;  and,  when 
that  was  exhausted,  write  for  more  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Friends  are  glad  to  aid  in  en¬ 
couraging  industry  among  the  women. 

I  was  happy  once  more  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Record,  —  the  first  since  last  July. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Habriktte  Cabteb. 


From  Cumberland,  Md. 

In  my  16  by  20  room,  surrounded  by  earnest 
workers,  I  find  much  enjoyment. 

The  box  of  clothing,  sent  me  by  the  Society, 
has  done  much  good,  and  many  cold  bodies 
have  been  made  warm  by  these  articles.  One  of 
my  boys  was  absent  this  morning.  I  inquired 
why,  and  found  that  he  was  destitute  of  shoes.  I 
sent  word  for  him  to  come  to  my  room,  provided 
him  with  shoes,  and  by  so  doing  he  can  begin 
school  to-morrow.  He  was  all  gratitude,  when  I 
gave  them  to  him,  and  said:  ‘‘I  am  so  glad,  now 
I  can  go  to  school.  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  go 
again  until  spring,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  again 
have  such  a  chance  for  school.” 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  families  who  are 
almost  destitute.  1  have  endeavored  to  do  all  in 
my  power  toward  their  relief.  I  think  they  will 
be  able  to  get  along  more  comfortably,  when  school 
begins.  H.  T.  Fletcheb. 


From  EUicott's  Mills,  Md. 

I  came  here  on  Saturday;  and  yesterday  I 
opened  my  school.  I  took  fifty  names  in  the 
morning;  and  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  a 
severe  snow-storm,  I  took  eighteen  names.  The 
prospect  is,  now,  that  I  shall  have  a  large  school 
though  there  will  doubtless  be  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  disloyal. 

Most  of  them  have  already  learned  to  read,  and 
some  can  write.  I  found  the  colored  people  in 
Baltimore  much  more  advanced  than  I  expected. 
The  school  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Waterman 
would  do  credit  to  New  England.  I  regard  him 
as  a  very  superior  teacher. 

The  school  in  this  place  will  be  held,  for  the 
present,  in  the  colored  people’s  church. 

C.  P.  Flanders. 


From  Sandy  Spring. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  “  Freed¬ 
men’s  Record.”  It  was  truly  delightful  to  hear 
from  each  of  the  teachers,  in  that  way,  how  they 
were  getting  on  in  their  work  of  love  and  sacri¬ 
fice. 

I  have  one  scholar  who  was  a  Maryland  slave. 
He  is  eighteen.  When  he  came,  he  knew  a  part 
of  his  letters,  and  had  been  two  months  to  school 
within  the  past  year,  to  a  colored  teacher.  He 
seemed  so  eager  to  learn,  that  I  put  him  in  a  class 
without  stopping  to  teach  him  his  A  B  C’s ;  and 
from  that  time  he  kept  up  with  the  class,  usually ; 
and  indeed  always  reading  his  lesson  more  readily 
than  those  who  had  been  in  it  longer.  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  him,  one  evening,  how  well  he  was  getting 
along,  and  be  said :  “  The  reason  I  giU  my  leSson 
so  well  is,  I  study  most  aU  nighV'  He  said  he 
“  got  some  dry  stuff  from  the  woods,  and  studied 
by  the  fire-light,  and  sometimes  did  not  go  to  bed 
at  all.”  Jane  E.  Clark. 


From  Richmond. 

Since  last  month’s  report,  I  have  visited  over 
a  hundred  families,  not  always  those  who  were 
what  we  term  needy  here,  although  almost  all 
colored  persons  here  are  of  the  class  we  should 
call  needy  at  the  North.  In  looking  up  one  per¬ 
son,  I  often  go  into  a  dozen  different  bouses,  and 
so  no^  infrequently  meet  with  very  interesting  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  often  found  more  distress,  in  that 
accidental  way,  than  1  expected. 

Last  month,  I  told  you  of  the  proposal  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  New-England  Society  for  me  to  visit  the 
parishes  of  Duval  and  Third  Street  Churches,  be¬ 
cause  we  taught  among  those  people.  However,  in 
visiting  these,  it  seemed  best  to  do  so  also  for  those 
I  met  by  the  way,  and  I  have  done  so.  Frequently, 
it  would  take  half  a  morning  to  find  an  individual, 
and  work  thus  thrown  in  saved  me  from  feeling  the 
time  wasted.  I  generally  start  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  churches,  with  some  small  urchin  or  ur- 
chiness,  who  knows  the  way  to  where  people  live 
whom  I  desire  to  visit,  and  get  all  the  knowledge 
possible  from  them,  as  we  go  along,  finding  out  in 
which  houses  live  colored,  in  which  white  people, 
&c.,  &c.  These  little  people  are  generally  very 
polite,  and  in  bad  walking  will  run  before  me,  say¬ 
ing,  “  It’s  the  best  this  way.”  They  chat  very  in¬ 
nocently,  and  often  very  intelligently;  so  that  I 
love  very  much  to  have  them  trotting  by  my  side. 
Sometimes  the  fear  arises  that  my  friends  will  be 
ashamed  of  me,  could  they  know  how  opposed  I’ve 
become  to  going  to  the  front  door,  and  how  con¬ 
stantly  I  am  found  at  the  extreme  rear ;  but  a  glance 
at  the  dark  faces  gives  my  blood  a  warmth  again, 
and  the  wilderness  of  side-alleys  and  back-yards 
blossom  like  the  rose  for  me.  The  least  bits  of 
babies  have  a  “  cute  ”  way  of  putting  out  their 
atoms  of  hands  tO'“  shake  the  ladyis  band.” 
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The  scarcity  of  work  is  still  great ;  high  rents, 
poor  pay  or  none  for  work  obtained  only  after 
nauch  search,  and  many  little  mouths  to  be  fed, 
seem  the  order  of  the  day.  But  still  they  say, 
“  This  is  better  than  slavery,”  and  they  make 
the  most  of  small  things. 

One  trait  which  is  quite  remarkable  in  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  when  we  remember  how  little  they 
have  been  taught  to  love  their  neighbor  as  them¬ 
selves,  is  that  of  taking  in  some  poorer  ones  than 
they;  giving  them  shelter  in  the  room  already 
crowded  with  little  ones,  nor  refusing  them  a  bite 
from  their  store.  Some  old  “  auntie  ”  finds  a  snug 
comer  by  the  fire,  although  she’s  no  “  kin  ”  to  her 
kind  host:  but  “  ole  missus  send  her  off,  when  the 
‘  Union  ’  came  in,  telling  her  to  go  to  the  Yankees, 
and  find  out  who  were  her  friends;  and  the  poor 
ole  creetur  hadn’t  no  chilen  left,  and  she  was  a 
fellow-servant:”  so  a  place  was  made  for  her 
here. 

Chaplain  Manly  very  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  bag  of  women’s  and  children’s  clothing, 
—  about  seventy-five  articles,  —  all  of  which  have 
been  distributed,  as  has  also  a  barrel  from  Miss 
Wiggleswortb,  and  about  two  dozen  articles  from 
Miss  Canedy’s  boxes  from  the  Soldiers’  Memorial 
Society.  At  first,  I  found  much  suffering  from 
want  of  fuel,  both  for  warming  the  room  and  for 
cooking.  Government  makes  no  provision  for  fuel 
this  winter,  really ;  and  rations  are  not  generally 
given,  as  heretofore.  I  applied  to  Colonel  Brown, 
stating  to  him  the  double  need  of  fuel;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  relieve  that  pressure,  he 
allowed  me  to  send,  for  rations,  those  persons 
whom  I  should  deem  worthy  subjects.  This  per¬ 
mission  relieved  much  suffering. 

Mabtha  H.  Chacb. 


From  Richmond. 

My  night  class  is  quite  fiourishing,  —  seventeen 
in  number.  Some  of  them  have  travelled  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  Southern  States  as  slaves,  and 
can  answer  many  questions  not  found  in  the  geog. 
raphies. 

I  sent  for  Fourth  Readers  for  them,  hut,  when 
they  came,  found  that  the  Fifth  were  none  too  dif¬ 
ficult.  Every  evening  they  bring  a  daily  paper  to 
me.  Not  long  since,  one  of  my  best  scholars  was 
obliged  to  leave,  and  go  into  the  country  for  a 
season:  going  unexpectedly,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  me,  he  wrote  a  note  informing  me  of  the 
fact,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  nice  pair  of  kid 
gloves.  I  will  send  you  the  note,  that  you  may 
see  how  nicely  he  writes.  This  man  is  but  one 
among  a  4ozen  who  are  ready  to  read  history. 

The  times  are  hard  for  colored  people.  They 
are  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing  by 
which  they  may  earn  an  honest  living;  but  work 
is  not  to  be  had:  many  of  the  white  people 


withhold  it  as  much  as  possible  from  them,  and 
business  is  dull  they  say.  My  class  is  composed 
of  young  men,  capable  and  intelligent,  and  they 
tell  me  they  but  just  earn  a  living.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  wish  to  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  come  to  schooL 

They  are  very  grateful  for  what  we  do  for 
them,  and  watchful  to  find  ways  of  showing  it. 
One  day  I  remonstrated  with  my  class  for  doing 
so  much  for  me,  when  one  said :  “  It’s  a  pity  we 
we  can’t  do  this  little  for  yon,  when  you  do  so 
much  for  us.”  I  only  wish  1  could  do  much  more 
for  them.  Angelina  Ball. 

The  following  is  the  note  mentioned  above :  — 
Richmohd  Suhdat  Niourilect.  17  1866. 

Miss  Ball,  —  With  Regret  I  must  say  a  due  as 
I  am  compel  to  leave  to  morrow  for  home  and 
this  is  to  say  or  Rather  Express  my  sad  feelings 
apon  the  subject. 

I  Recieved  a  letter  from  home  this  morning  say¬ 
ing  I  mu$t  come  up  at  once  I  am  very  Sorry  to 
leave  just  at  this  perticnlur  time  but  all  things 
happends  for  the  best,  I  hope.  • 

at  my  Request  you  will  Reserve  my  seat  in 
your  Class  as  I  Expect  to  come  back  during  the 
Winter  mahe  shorter  than  I  Expect  1  wish  I 
could  see  you  before  leaving  but^curcnmstancis 
wont  alow  me  to  do  so. 

I  must  Say  adne 

Wishing  to  bo  with  you  again  toon 
1  remain  j'ours  most  tenderly  ' 

William  Tubpin^ 


From  GordontviUe. 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  good  that  generous 
supply  of  clothing  has  done  us.  I  spent  one  af¬ 
ternoon  in  distributing  it,  Before  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ragged  scholars,  it  disappeared  like  the 
morning  dew.  We  still  have  some  ragged  dresses, 
and  a  few  sets  of  bare  feet;  but  they  think 
such  trifles  as  these  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  privilege  of  going  to  school. 

We  are  encouraged  to  find,  among  our  new  re¬ 
cruits,  some  who  are  as  bright  and  promising  as 
those  we  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

E.  P.  Fbost. 


From  Norfolk, 

The  past  month,  our  schools,  both  day  and 
night,  have  been  very  prosperous.  In  my  day- 
school,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  real  prodi¬ 
gies,  but  I  have  many  very  good,  fair  scholars, 
whose  progress  is  all  that  I  could  ask.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  met  a  handsome  mulatto  boy  of  twelve 
years  on  the  street.  I  asked  him  if  he  went  to 
school.  He  said  he  did  not ;  that  he  “  had  just 
come  from  North  Carolina,  and  did  not  know 
any  thing.”  1  followad  him  home,  and  saw  his 
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mother,  who  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  colored 
women  I  have  ever  met.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
slaves  who  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
masters  through  the  war.  On  the  evacuation  of 
Norfolk,  she  went  with  his  family  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  has  just  returned  with  him  to  this  city. 
The  following  Monday,  young  Richard  presented 
himself  at  school ;  but  such  a  rogue  as  he  proves  to 
be !  He  is  as  handsome  and  bright  and  respectful 
as  the  most  superlative  of  his  race;  but,  oh,  so 
full  of  mischief !  Once  I  chanced  to  turn  my  back 
to  the  school.  When  I  looked  again,  all  I  could 
see  of  Richard,  above  the  pews,  were  his  heels. 
He  was  standing  on  his  head.  As  usual,  my  night- 
class  is  of  great  interest.  It  numbers  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  every  evening.  Friday  night,  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  large  outline-map  of  the  United  States, 
and  showed  it  to  them.  Such  a  sensation  as  it 
produced !  They  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Their  astonishment  at  the  size  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  knew  no 
bounds.  When  I  pointed  to  Massachusetts,  they 
were  surprised  that  it  was  so  small.  “It  looks 
small,  but  it  is  mighty  big  when  you  get  there,” 
one  remarked.  I  propose  to  put  half  a  dozen  of 
them  into  geography  very  soon.  All  the  original 
members  who,  the  first  of  November,  began  with, 
“  It  is  an  ox,”  in  their  reading,  are  already  in  arith¬ 
metic;  some  of  them  through  the  multiplication 
table. 

The  work  in  Norfolk  is  very  pleasant.  We 
find  here  dear  old  “  aunties,”  men  ambitious  to 
learn,  and  a  great  many  nice  children ;  and  some 
not  quite  so  nice,  with  whom  we  must  have  pa¬ 
tience  and  forbearance,  and  for  whom  there  is  a 
great  work  to  be  done. 

Frances  E.  Ellis. 


From  New  Berne. 

After  a  vacation  of  about  one  week,  we  re 
opened  our  school  on  the  3d  of  January.  For 
a  few  days,  the  children  came  in  rather  irregu¬ 
larly;  for  the  holidays  were  hardly  yet  over  with 
them,  as  the  colored  people  still  adhere  to  their 
old  custom  of  celebrating  “  Old  Christmas,”  as 
they  call  it,  which  comes  on  the  6th  of  January. 
They  have  many  curious  superstitions  connected 
with  it.  They  believe  that  to  be  the  true  birth¬ 
day  of  our  Saviour,  and  regard  it  as  a  sacred  day. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  we  have 
bad  a  full  and  regular  attendance,  and  we  have  had 
comparatively  little  interruption  on  account  of 
weather.  The  winter,  thus  far,  has  been  very 
mild.  There  were  two  days,  however,  of  in¬ 
tensely  cold  weather,  and  we  had  no  school. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  snfiering  during  those 
days;  several  persons  were  frozen  to  death. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  one  important 
change  in  the  school,  which  we  already  find  a 


very  great  improvement ;  viz.,  grading  and  classi¬ 
fying  it;  and  which,  until  now,  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  change.  One 
class,  who,  one  year  ago,  were  just  learning  their 
letters,  are  now  in  the  Second  Reader,  and  are 
studying  arithmetic  and  geography.  Since  late 
last  spring,  they  have  read  through  the  Primer 
and  First  Reader.  There  are  many  others  in  the 
school  who  have  made  equal  advancement,  but 
those  mentioned  were  the  more  noticeable,  as 
they  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  kept  to¬ 
gether  as  a  class. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  feel 
that  the  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us  very 
favorably,  and  we  hope  to  see  still  greater  ad¬ 
vancement,  before  the  summer  heat  compels  us  to 
relinquish  our  labors. 

Annie  P.  Merbiam. 


From  Raleigh. 

Progress  attends  our  labprs,  —  so  much  so  that 
parents  of  white  children  begin  to  complain  of 
their  teachers,  because  their  children  do  not  learn 
as  fast  as  the  colored  children. 

It  is  pleasant  to  labor  with  these  people,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  earnest  to  gain  knowledge ;  or, 
as  one  colored  boy  expressed  it,  “  He  wanted  to  be 
earning  something,  but  he  was  hungry  to  learn.” 
Many  might  truthfully  say  the  same. 

H.  Leland. 


From  Port  Royal. 

We  have,  during  the  month,  made  about  fifty 
calls  upon  the  people,  usually  selecting  the  poor- 
est-looking  cottages,  when  Vre  have  a  choice. 
The  people  generally  are  not  very  well  off.  They 
are  not  remarkably  provident,  as  their  early  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  tended  specially  in  that  direction. 
The  poor  things  have  not  learned  to  go  alone. 
There  are  people  who  live  as  comfortably  as  the 
middle  classes  at  the  North,  but  they  are  excep¬ 
tions.  We  have  applications  for  food  and  clothing 
daily  from  people  who  have  “jus’  corned  from  de 
Main,”  where  they  have  been  working  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  are  now  driven  away,  without  clothes  or 
money.  They  are  very  kind  to  each  other.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  we  have  known  of  their 
literally  sharing  their  last  crust  with  an  old  fellow- 
servant,  poorer  than  they.  Only  the  poor  feel  for 
the  poor. 

We  make  it  a  rule  not  to  give  either  clothing 
or  food,  without  visiting  the  houses  ourselves,  and 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  their  stories  as  nearly  as 
is  possible.  Even  then  we  are  sometimes  imposed 
upon ;  but  it  is  better  thus  than  to  refusebthe  really 
deserving. 

They  improve  in  their  housekeeping.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  a  bright-eyed  little  mulatto  woman,  how 
much  better  she  might  make  her  cottage  look,  with 
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ft  little  scrabbing.  On  my  next  visit,  I  was  charmed 
to  find  the  floor  (of  unmatched,  rough  boards)  deli¬ 
cately  clean,  and  the  benches,  which  took  the 
place  of  chairs,  nicely  scoured.  The  little  woman’s 
bright  eyes  looked  brighter,  when  I  told  her  how 
much  good  it  did  me,  and  she  declared  it  should 
never  look  untidy  again. 

W e  have  several  very  fine  young  men  in  the 
evening-school.  One  of  them  lost  an  arm  at  Olus- 
tee,  but  still  works  at  his  trade,  shoemaking.  He 
says:  “  I’se  lost  an  arm,  but  it  hasn’t  gone  out  of 
my  brains.” 

I  do  pray  that  such  men  as  these  may  be  made 
citizens.  What  a  wrong,  if  they  are  not ! 

Janb  B.  Smith. 


From  Edisto  Island. 

Our  school  is  progressing  quite  satisfactorily  to 
us,  and  m.any  who  began  the  alphabet  are  reading 
in  primers.  We  have  some  small  difficulties  to  I 
contend  with ;  but  we  expect  them,  and  try  to  over¬ 
come  them  in  the  best  way  we  can.  It  would  be 
pleasant,  and  much  easier,  to  teach  in  a  nicely 
fitted-up  schoolhouse,  with  benches,  seats,  and 
recitation-rooms,  instead  of  one  small  room,  with 
common  benches,  sufficient  to  accommodate  about 
fifty,  and  upon  which  often  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  are  seated.  It  is  rather  annoying  to  teach 
amid  the  hum  of  so  many  voices,  which  the 
crowded  state  of  our  room  makes  inevitable;  but 
to  succeed  in  teaching,  in  spite  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  is  a  triumph.  Many  of  the  children  are  very 
bright  and  interesting,  and  make  us  feel  even  fond 
of  them.  Others  are  laughably  stupid,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  confined  to  the  black  race. 

It  was  sad  to  return  to  our  school,  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  with  the  loss  of  Misses  Stan¬ 
ton  and  Kempton  fresh  in  our  hearts.  We  had 
become  much  attached,  during  our  summer  resi¬ 
dence  together,  and  their  death  came  very  near 
to  us.  The  Society  has  lost  two  most  excellent 
and  valuable  teachers.  May  God  comfort  their 
parents  in  their  affliction! 

The  people  are  becoming  more  willing  to  make 
contracts  with  their  former  masters,  though  they 
yet  feel  a  want  of  confidence  in  them.  They  seem 
to  trust  implicitly  in  our  Government,  and  express 
a  willingness  to  follow  its  advice;  but  the  offlcials 
are  under  orders  to  give  none,  as  it  wishes  them  to 
act  independently.  I  hope  some  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  and  kept;  for  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  now  for  the  black  man  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  obliged 
to.  They  are  pretty  shrewd  and  sharp  at  making 
a  bargain. 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  those  teachers  in 
Maryland,  who  have  met  with  such  barbarous 
treatment.  It  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest 


things  in  our  life  here,  that  we  have  had  no  social 
difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Emilt  S.  Buss. 


From  Savannah. 

I  wish  you  could  look  in  upon  my  school  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars.  There  are  bright 
faces  among  them  bent  over  puzzling  books :  a,  b, 
and  p  are  all  one  now.  But  these  small  perplex¬ 
ities  will  soon  be  conquered,  and  the  conqueror, 
perhaps,  feel  as  grand  as  a  promising  scholar  of 
mine,  who  had  no  sooner  mastered  his  A  B  C’s, 
when  he  conceived  that  he  was  persecuted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  knowledge.  He  preferred  charges 
against  the  children  for  ill-treatment,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  emphatic  assurance  that  he  knew 
a  “little  something  now.” 

I  have  called  mine  the  Lincoln  School. 

We  learn  from  the  record  kept  at  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  that  there  are  two  thousand  two 
hundred  children  here.  Some  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  are  yet  out  of  school.  The  freedmen  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
You  will  find  a  few  who  have  to  learn  and  appre¬ 
ciate  what  will  be  its  advantage  to  them  and 
theirs.  The  old  spirit  of  the  system,  “  I  am 
the  master  and  you  are  the  slave,”  is  not  dead 
in  Georgia.  For  instance,  the  people  who  live 
next  door  owned  slaves.  They  are  as  poor  as 
that  renowned  church  mouse,  yet  they  must  have 
their  servant.  Employer  and  employed  can 
never  agree  :  the  consequence  is  a  new  servant 
each  week.  The  last  comer  had  the  look  and 
air  of  one  not  easily  crushed  by  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  neighbors  were 
attracted  to  their  doors  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  would-be  slaveholders.  Out  in  the  yard 
stood  the  mistress  and  her  woman.  The  former 
had  struck  the  latter.  I  am  no  pugilist,  but, 
as  I  looked  at  the  black  woman’s  fiery  eye,  her 
quivering  form,  and  heard  her  dare  her  assailant 
to  strike  again,  I  was  proud  of  her  metal.  In  a 
short  time  the  husband  of  the  white  woman 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  about  to  deal 
a  second  blow,  when  she  drew,  back  telling 
him  that  she  was  no  man’s  slave;  that  she  was 
as  free  as  he,  and  would  take  the  law  upon  his  wife 
for  striking  her.  He  blustered,  but  there  he  stood 
deprived  of  his  old  power  to  kill  her  if  it  had  so 
pleased  him.  He  ordered  her  to  leave  his  prem¬ 
ises  immediately,  telling  her  he  should  not  pay 
her  a  cent  for  the  time  she  had  been  with  them. 
She  quietly  replied  that  she  would  see  about 
that.  She  went  to  the  Bureau,  and  very  soon  had 
things  made  right. 

In  this  beautiful  Forest  City,  —  for  it  is  beautiful 
notwithstanding  the  curse  that  so  long  hung 
over  it,  —  there  is  a  street  where  colored  people 
were  allowed  to  walk  only  on  one  side.  Hot  long 
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since  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  while  walking  on 
what  had  been  the  forbidden  side,  was  rudely 
pushed  off  by  a  white  man,  and  told  that  she 
had  no  right  there.  She  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Sherman’s  march  had  made  Bull  Street 
as  much  hers  as  his.  Veils  were  not  allowed  to 
be  worn  by  colored  women.  After  the  army 
came  in,  they  went  out  with  two  on,  —  one  over 
the  face,  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 
Many  of  the  planters  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  Some  wish  to  make  contracts  with 
their  former  slaves;  but  the  majority  are  so  un¬ 
fair  in  their  propositions,  that  the  people  mistrust 
them. 

Here  is  but  one  instance.  A  Mr.  H -  has 

brought  with  him  his  old  overseer.  The  master 
was  noted  for  cruelty.  For  the  slightest  of¬ 
fence,  he  would  cause  his  slaves  to  be  stripped  and 
whipped,  while  he  would  walk  up  and  down,  in¬ 
dulging  in  coarse  jokes.  After  a  hundred  lashes 
had  been  given,  be  would  say  to  the  foreman, 
“  Look  out,  there !  you  are  not  doing  your  duty.” 
On  which  the  man  would  take  off  his  jacket,  and 
say  to  the  poor  victim,  “  De  Lor  d  hab  mercy  on 
you  now.  I’se  ’blige  to  do  it.” 

This  man  proposes  to  make  contracts  on  these 
conditions :  a  boat,  a  mule,  pigs  and  chickens,  are 
prohibited;  produce  of  any  kind  not  allowed  to 
be  raised ;  permission  must  be  asked  to  go  off  of 
the  place ;  a  visit  from  a  friend  punished  with  a 
fine  of  $1.00,  and  the  second  offence  breaks 
the  contract.  Is  this  freedom,  or  encouragement 
to  labor?  Those  who  have  had  a  taste  of  free¬ 
dom  will  not  make  contracts  with  such  men.  Are 
they  to  be  blamed,  and  held  op  as  vagrants  too 
lazy  to  earn  a  living? 

Others  will  not  hire  men  who  are  unwilling  to 
have  their  wives  work  in  the  rice  swamps. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  injustice  daily  practised 
on  these  people.  There  were  some  here,  this 
week,  who  never  knew  they  were  free,  until  New- 
Year’s  Day,  1866.  They  had  been  carried  into 
the  interior  of  South  Carolina.  Now  they  are 
brought  and  driven  back  into  the  State :  out  of 
one  Egypt  into  another.  They  are  looking  for 
“  de  freedom,”  they  say.  God  grant  they 
may  find  it !  Mother,  in  her  visits  to  the  planta¬ 
tions,  has  found  extreme  destitution.  We  were 
told  to-day,  by  Mr.  Simms,  the  freedmen’s  faithful 
friend  and  adviser,  that  the  owners  of  two  of  the 
plantations  under  his  charge  have  returned,  and 
the  people  are  about  to  be  sent  off. 

There  are  eight  freedmen’s  schools  here;  the 
largest  has  three  hundred  scholars.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  two  largest  schools  are  colored ;  most 
of  them  natives  of  this  place.  These  schools 
have  been  partially  supported  by  the  colored 
people,  and  will  hereafter  be  entirely  so. 

Lociaa  Jacobs. 


From  ColunJms,  Ga. 

The  progress  this  school  has  made,  in  the  five 
weeks  since  its  organization,  is  most  gratifying 
and  truly  remarkable.  At  the  beginning,  but  five 
could  read  simple  stories :  most  of  the  school  could 
g-o,  go,  i-n,  in ;  and  g-o,  go,  u-p,  up ;  or  were  trying 
to  s-e-e  t-h-e  h-e-n,  and  knew  nothing  more,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  who  were  learning  the 
addition-table.  Now  all  are  writing;  and  all 
except  the  eight  ABC  scholars  are  reading  with¬ 
out  spelling  audibly.  All  are  learning  the  multi¬ 
plication-table,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic, 
from  oral  instruction,  besides  many  facts  it  is  well 
for  them  to  know  in  other  departments  of  science. 
I  drill  them  thoroughly  on  any  point  I  try  to 
make  with  them,  till  1  know  they  have  a  practical 
understanding  of  it.  Each  day’s  experience  fur¬ 
nishes  important  texts  for  each  session.  When¬ 
ever  a  child  makes  a  characteristic  mistake,  the 
whole  school  is  called  upon  to  correct  it;  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  pronunciation  and  gram¬ 
mar  is  already  perceptible.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  in  my  work.  I  am  fairly  intoxicated 
with  the  success  of  my  schools ;  and  I  find  the 
people  exceedingly  interesting,  and  desirous  of 
improvement  in  every  direction. 

Sarah  E.  Chase. 


From  Toumjield,  Va. 

The  progress  of  my  school  during  the  week  has 
been  admirable.  I  wish  yon  could  look  in  and 
see  the  group  of  dusky  faces,  with  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  chart  in  my  hand,  lighted  up  by  the 
fitful  gleams  from  a  pine-knot  (candles  are  so 
high  we  cannot  afford  them).  All  are  eager  and 
interested.  I  wish  I  had  the  strength  of  three 
or  four  teachers. 

Captain  Flagg  informed  me  that  Townfield  is 
really  to  be  vacated  as  soon  as  possible;  Mr. 
Fisher  having  received  a  “  special  pardon  ”  from 
the  President,  which  restores  to  him  all  his  prop¬ 
erty.  The  negro  quarters  are  all  to  be  torn  down, 
and  removed  to  a  place  six  miles  above  Eastville, 
whither  we  are  all  to  be  transferred  before  the 
Ist  of  January.  I  regret  the  change,  —  Firstly, 
Because  my  sense  of  justice  is  outraged  by  this 
restoration  of  property  to  an  acknowledged  rebel ; 
secondly.  Because  the  new  farm  is  small,  and 
surrounded  by  rebels,  and,  of  course,  will  not  be 
agreeable  as  a  residence ;  and,  lastly,  Because  the 
confusion  of  moving  will  interfere  with  my 
school.  If  some  benevolent  “man  of  means” 
would  come  from  the  North,  and  purchase  this 
farm,  settle  the  people  on  it,  and  place  them 
under  the  supervision  of  an  energetic  4nd  intelli¬ 
gent  man  of  established  good  principles,  1  think 
such  a  man  would  ensure  a  passport  to  heaven. 

Sabah  G.  Browne. 
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Richmond,  Jan.  6, 1866. 

I  have  this  week  forty  as  good  boys  and  girls, 
and  as  intelligent,  too,  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  school 
not  select.  I  have  only  four  of  my  “  advanced 
school”  of  last  summer;  and,  of  course,  shall  not 
be  able  to  make  a  normal  school  of  it:  yet  I  keep 
before  them  the  probability  of  their  becoming 
teachers.  My  boys  have  no  idea  of  preparing  for 
any  thing  but  to  vote.  One  of  them  called  yes¬ 
terday  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  wanted  it  to  “read  nights.”  I  wonder  how 
manj'  white  boys  of  sixteen  are  making  the  same 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  freemen.  Since 
Mr.  Washburn’s  return,  my  desks  have  been 
completed.  I  have  now,  in  addition  to  a  session 
of  four  hours,  —  from  nine  to  one,  —  an  afternoon 
session  of  two  hours,  devoted  to  writing  and  gen¬ 
eral  exercises. 

My  visits  among  the  people,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  have  been  full  of  interest. 
The  joyous  anticipations  of  Christmas  —  their 
“  first  Christmas  ”  —  filled  every  head*.  “  Why,  I 
thought  you  always  had  a ‘merry  Christmas,’” 

I  said  to  one  and  another.  “  Oh !  but  New  Year 
was  too  close  to  it,  and  it  brought  too  much  sepa¬ 
ration,”  was  the  frequent  response  from  the  more 
intelligent.  From  others,  the  sad  history  of  their 
dark  past  would  come  in  these  significant  words, 
“  A  merry  Christmas,  I  reckon,  to  be  put  in  jail 
to  keep  you  from  runnin’  away  before  New 
Year’s!”  At  our  church,  we  had  a  delightful 
time ;  evergreens  and  fiags,  a  Christmas-tree,  re¬ 
citations,  music,  and  speeches,  intermingled  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving, 
“  for  the  blessed  privileges  we  enjoy  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  cold  and  unfriendly  world.”  It 
was  good  to  be  there.  I  wish  you  could  have 
enjoyed  it  with  us.  But  it  is  not  all  holiday  re¬ 
joicing  among  these  people.  High  rents  and  low 
wages,  with  scanty  employment,  are  causing 
much  suffering.  They  help  themselves,  and  help 
each  other,  bravely  and  nobly;  and  we  help  them 
all  we  can:  yet,  after  all,  I  have  many  heartaches 
over  their  bitter  present  and  uncertain  future. 
The  young  Winstons  and  Forresters  are  about 
starting  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
discussion  upon  political  matters.  I  wish  I  could 
have  the  “  Commonwealth  ”  and  “  Nation  ”  for 
them. 

Do  you  recollect  meeting  at  the  “tent,”  last 
summer,  Mr.  Harrison,  one  of  the  two  men  who 
dared  stand  in  Richmond,  and  vote  against  the 
ordinance  of  secession?  He  is  now  suffering 
from  sickness  and  poverty.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a 
mechanic,  and  formerly  held  a  lucrative  position 
at  the  Tredegar  Iron-works ;  but,  before  his  sick¬ 
ness,  work  was  everywhere  denied  him,  except 
the  little  employment  Mr.  Chace  could  give  him. 
He  is  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  few  hundreds 
in  Confederate  “promises  to  pay,”  which  1  am 


tiynng  to  sell  for  him.  It  has  an  added  interest 
in  having  belonged  to  a  man  whose  name,  if  I 
write  the  historj’  of  these  last  four  years  of  war 
and  wickedness,  shall  stand  as  boldly  on  the  page 
as  that  of  “  Carroll  of  Carrollton.” 

Bessie  L.  Canedy. 


From  Raleigh. 

Our  schools  are  large ;  in  our  room,  we  have 
160  pupils  now  the  weather  is  growing  warmer, 
and  there  are  two  teachers.  The  night  school  is 
large,  and  has  no  reliable  teachers,  except  those 
engaged  through  the  day. 

We  often  meet  with  thrilling  histories  and 
facts,  while  visiting  and  distributing  in  their 
homes,  and  wish  for  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
to  relate  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  Northern 
friends.  In  their  miserable  slab-huts,  chinked 
with  yellow  mud  and  rags,  with  only  one  room, 
slide-boards  -for  windows,  a  dozen  or  more  are 
found,  sitting  or  standing,  round  the  broken 
hearth-stone,  patiently  waiting  for  hoe-cake  to 
bake  or  hominy  to  boil.  Their  glad  welcome  is 
inspiring  and  comforting,  in  contrast  with  the 
cold  indifference  of  the  rich  white  people. 

This  has  been  a  sickly  season.  Physicians 
and  medicines  are  without  price.  Our  barrels  and 
boxes  are  nearly  empty,  and  we  look  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  North  for  a  new  supply.  The  women  and 
children  are  wholly  dependent  for  clothes  on 
Northern  benevolence,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
impossibility  to  meet  the  necessity.  Last  week, 
two  women  walked  twenty-two  miles  to  come 
here  to  get  something.  “  Reckoned  they  should 
git  heaps,  for  they  bear’d  mighty  nice  folks,  these 
Yankees.”  One  of  the  women  wept,  when  I  told 
her  we  had  nothing  of  real  service  to  her  this  cold 
weather;  and,  to  satisfy  her,  we  went  into  the  room 
of  empty  barrels  and  boxes.  A  few  bundles  of 
odds  and  ends  of  a  large  supply,  quite  satisfied 
her  motherly  heart ;  and  she  showered  blessings, 
like  rain,  upon  us  for  the  “  mighty  nice  things.” 

£.  H.  Leland. 


From  CharlottesviUe. 

Thanks  for  the  dollar  received  in  your  letter. 
I  do  not  find  any  better  way  of  disbursing  small 
sums,  of  which  I  have  been  the  almoner,  from 
time  to  time,  than  by  purchasing  five-cent  loaves 
of  bread,  and  sending  them  by  my  waiting- woman 
to  the  hungry  people  (colored),  who  are  to  be 
found  in  the  barracks  all  around  me.  No  gifts 
seem  to  gladden  their  hearts  more.  I  should 
have  many  more  such  sums  sent  me,  could  the 
donors  look  in  upon  the  empty  larders  of  these 
poor  sufferers,  and  witness  the  grateful  joy  with 
which  they  receive  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Anna  Gardneb. 
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Name  of  Teacher. 

LIST  OF  TEACHERS  STOV  IH  SERVICE. 

Distkict  of  Columbia. 

Station.  Home.  Adopted  by. 

Frances  W.  Perkins  . 

Washington  . 

.  .  Middlefield,  Conn.  . 

West  Roxbury. 

Emma  V.  Browne 

n  • 

.  .  Georgetown,  D.C.  . 

Mayhew  Society. 

Harriet  Carter  .  •  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

Cambridge. 

Anna  W.  Allen  .  . 

• 

.  Walpole  .... 

.  Washington  .  .  . 

Keene. 

Sarah  D.  Thomas .  . 

tf 

Theodore  Parker’s  Society. 

Helen  Gordon  .  .  . 

.  New  Bedford .  .  . 

Harriet  £.  Hamilton 

jt  • 

.  Hartford,  Conn.  .  . 

Hartford  Soc. 

Joseph  W.  Browne  . 

Baltimore  .  . 

Maryland. 

.  Springfield  .  .  . 

Helen  A.  Learned 

.  Watertown  .  .  . 

Watertown. 

Henry  T.  Hartwell  . 
Au{;ustus  I.  Moulton 

•  • 

JJ  • 

.  South  Walpole  .  . 

.  Groton . 

Mrs.  Aug.  1.  Moulton 

•  _  _  If  , . 

Ella  F.  Bass  .  .  . 

.  Newburyport  .  . 

Susan  George  .  .  . 
Stillman  A.  Tucker  . 

.  N.  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Hagei-stown  . 

.  Milton . 

Rebecca  Primus  .  . 

Roval  Oak 

.  Hartford  .... 

Hartford 

Marv  E.  Perry .  .  . 

Cambridge 

.  Boston . 

Henry  L.  Reed .  .  . 

.  North  Easton .  .  . 

Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 

Chestertown  . 

.  Charlestown  .  .  . 

Charlestown. 

Thomas  E.  Younger . 

Chestertown  . 

.  Boston . 

Roxbury. 

Harrison  T.  Fletcher 

Cumberland  . 

.  Harvard  .... 

Groton. 

Mary  S.  Osborne  .  . 

Church  Creek 

.  Scituate  .... 

Beverley. 

Jane  E.  Clarke  .  . 

Sandy  Spring 

.  Boston . 

Misses  Newman. 

J.  S.  Littlefield  .  . 

Baltimore  .  . 

.  East  Stoughton  .  . 

Mary  E.  Perkins  .  . 

.  E.  Walpole  .  .  . 

S.  Dedham  Society 

Flora  H.  Burt  .  .  . 

Baltimore  .  . 

.  Providence,  R.  I.  . 

.  W.  Rumney,  N.H. 

C.  P.  Flanders  .  . 

Ellicott’s  Mills 

David  E.  Whitton  . 

Westminster  . 

.  Wolfboro*. 

George  Fuller  .  .  . 

Baltimore  .  . 

.  East  Boston  .  .  . 

Jane  E.  Beale  .  .  . 

tl 

Theo.  Parker  Society. 

Emily  Grover  .  .  . 

>1  • 

Sarah  E.  Campbell  . 

M.  F.  Shockley  .  . 

tt  • 

N.  H.  Howard  .  . 

Uniontown 

Sarah  Clark .... 

Norfolk .  .  . 

Virginia. 

.  Dorchester  .  .  . 

4 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Harriet  R.  Smith  .  . 

.  Brooklyn  .... 

Mary  C.  Axtell  .  . 

.  Grafton . 

Grafton. 

Mrs.  Smith  .... 

.  Brooklyn  .... 

Worcester. 

Frances  E.  Ellis  .  . 

.  Boston . 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Society. 

Bessie  L.  Canedy  .  . 

Richmond  .  . 

.  Fall  River  .... 

West  Roxbury. 

Angelina  Ball  .  .  . 

.  Concord  .... 

Haverhill. 

Elizabeth  K.  Ball  .  . 

Billerica. 

Sarah  E.  Foster  .  . 

.  Somerville  .  .  . 

Somerville. 

Peter  H.  Woolfolk  . 

.  Richmond,  Va.  .  . 

Arlington-street  Church. 

Martha  H.  Chace  .  . 

.  Providence  .  .  . 

Plymouth. 

Mary  E.  Clark .  .  . 

.  Parma,  N.Y.  .  .  . 

Roxbury. 

Andrew  Washburn  . 

.  Watertown  .  .  . 

Cent.  Com.  Soc.  Friends.  Eng. 

Abby  Francis  .  .  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

Cambridge. 

Westboro’. 

Ann  M.  Bullard  .  . 

.  Westboro’  .... 

S.  Virginia  Lawton  . 

Alexandria  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

£.  Mariana  Lawton  . 

Leicester. 

H.  T.  Aborn  .  .  . 

.  Boston . 

Edwin  P.  Frost  .  . 

Gordonsville  . 

.  N.  Charlestown,  N.H. 

Chicopee. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Frost .  . 

>» 

•  fl  ff  ff 

Wm.  P.  Lucas  .  . 

.  Acushnet  .  .  .” . 

S.  Fannie  Wood  .  . 

Warrenton 

N.  Bedford. 

Anna  Gardner  .  .  . 

Charlottesville 

.  Nantucket .... 

Hingham. 

Philena  Carkin  .  . 

.  N.  Chelmsford  .  . 

R.  A.  Musgrove  .  . 

ft 

.  Charlottesville  .  . 

Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 

Sarah  G.  Brown  .  . 

Townfield  .  .  . 

•  .  Barre . 

Mattapan. 

George  Powell .  .  . 

Louisa  Court-house  Louisa  Court-house 

CharTes  H.  Woodman 

Charlottesville 

.  Newburyport .  .  . 

Caroline  Alvord  .  . 

Fairfax  County 

.  Greenheld  .  .  . 

Greenfield. 
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Oliver  Howard  .  . 
Climena  Howard  .  . 
Caroline  F.  Thompson 
Ellen  F.  Stearns  .  . 
Anne  P.  Merriam .  . 
Harrison  Leland  .  . 
Eunice  B.  Leland .  . 
Francelia  Smith  .  . 
S.  Frances  Hancock . 
Ella  Bates  .... 
Anna  F.  Clarke  .  . 
Lvdia  B.  Chace  .  . 
&fary  R.  Kimball  .  . 
Mary  Horton  .  .  . 
Caroline  E.  Croome  . 
Mary  A.  Hosley  .  . 
Harriet  F.  Stone  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Keyes  .  . 
Sarah  D.  Phelps  .  . 
Clara  W.  Woodbury 
Jane  M.  Hamilton  . 


North  Carolina. 


• 

New  Berne  . 

ji  •  • 

Pitt  Co.  .  . 

New  Berne  . 

Raleigh .  .  . 

i»  ... 

„  ... 

»>  ... 

Halifax .  .  . 

Roa’noke  Island 

•  • 

Clumford  Creek .  . 

If  •  • 

11  •  • 

Smithfield .  . 

»  •  • 

11  •  • 

South  Easton . 

»l  M  • 

Southboro’ 
Bedford .  .  . 
Worcester  .  . 
Neponset  .  . 

M  •  • 

Sturbridge,  Mass 
Foxboro’  .  . 
Scituate  .  . 
Winchendon  . 
Providence  . 
Salem  .  .  . 

I?  •  •  • 

West  Newton 
Chesterfield,  N.I 
Milford  .  .  . 
Westford  .  . 
Worcester  .  . 
Swampscott  . 
Boston  .  .  . 


Arthur  Sumner  .  . 

Charleston 

South  Carolina. 

.  .  .  Cambridge  . 

Esther  Hawkes  .  . 

Manchester,  N.G 

Antoinette  F.  Pillsbury 

Ludlow .  .  . 

Melissa  Chamberlain 

Dover,  N.H.  . 

Mary  C.  Green  .  . 

Boston  .  .  . 

Ellen  M.  Patrick  .  . 

Hopedale  .  . 

Jane  Cooley  .  .  . 

Ludlow .  .  . 

Miss  Sasportas.  .  . 

Charleston 

Jane  Weston  .  .  . 

Delia  Cohen  .  .  . 

Augusta  Hammond  . 

Catharine  Rollins .  . 

Octavia  C.  Page  .  . 

Watertown 

Luella  J.  Chase  .  . 

Epping,  N.H. . 

Mary  C.  Osgood  .  . 

II 

Boston  .  .  . 

Virginia  Hammond  . 

II 

Lizzie  Wynne  .  .  . 

Maggie  Wynne  .  . 

II 

II  •  • 

Miss  Billings  .  .  . 

Sarah  Weldon  .  . 

Mrs.  Rogers  .  .  . 

Miss  Myers  .  .  . 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hunter 

Sarah  P.  Lillie .  .  . 

Hilton  Head 

Hopedale  .  . 

Selma  Wesselhodft  . 

Dorchester 

Jane  B.  Smith  .  .  . 

Hanson  .  .  . 

Mary  A.  Fowler  .  . 

Foxboro’  .  . 

Elizabeth  P.  Breck  . 

Northampton . 

Miss  Jones  .... 

Hilton  Head 

Hilton  Head  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Botume 

Beaufort  . 

Boston  .  .  . 

Fanny  S.  Langford  . 

Mary  Ames  .... 

Edisto  Island  . 

Springfield  . 

Emily  T.  Bliss  .  .  . 

Albert  Everett .  .  . 

Groton  .  .  . 

A.  Jane  Knight  .  . 

Lancaster  .  . 

Sophia  Knight .  .  . 

South  Reading 

Adelaide  F.  Boydeh  . 

South  Walpole 

Catharine  A.  Cogswell . 

Foxboro  .  . 

Almira  P.  White  .  . 

Georgetown 

Exeter,  N.H.  . 

Letitia  Sargent  .  . 

Gloucester .  . 

Mary  B.  Stoddard 

Orangeburg 

Salem  .  .  . 

Louise  Fisher  .  .  . 

II  .  •  . 

Samuel  E.  Gaillard  . 

John’s  I.  . 

Wm.  De  Vinay  .  . 

Orangeburg 

•  ••••• 

Almena  S.  Allen  .  . 

Jehosse  I.  . 

Wolfboro  .  . 

Emily  C.  Allen  .  . 

Wolf  boro  .  . 

Harriet  Buttrick  .  . 

Summerville 

Concord  .  . 

Jane  Hosmer  .  .  . 

Concord  .  . 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 

Darlington 

£.  Somerville 

Medford. 

Roxbury. 

Fitchburg. 

Brookline. 

Springfield. 

Framingham. 

Brattleboro’k 

Woburn. 

Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 
Winchendon. 

West  Roxbury. 

Salem. 

Cambridge. 

Milford. 

Westford. 

Thomas  Clarkson  Society. 


Cent.  Com.  Soc.  of  Friends, Eng 
Mayhew  F.  A.  S.,  Boston. 
Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Lovejoy  F.  A.  S. 

Hopedale. 


Lawrence. 

Chelsea. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 


Arlington-street  Church. 
Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Cambridgeport. 

Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 
Northampton. 

Whitney  Family. 

Indiana-street  Church  F.  A.  S. 
Hubbard  Family. 

Free. 

Montpelier. 

Lancaster. 

Old  South  Church. 

Foxboro. 

Gloucester. 

Salem. 

Boston  “Twig.” 


Theo.  Parker  Society. 
Miss  M.  Hooper. 
Concord. 

Roxbury. 
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Georgia. 


James  M.  Simms  .  .  . 

Savannah  .  . 

Savannah  .  . 

Free. 

Amanda  Miller  .  .  . 

»  •  • 

If  •  • 

Gertrude  Henderson .  . 

>1  •  • 

II  •  • 

A.  Jane  Xuttall  .  .  . 

11  •  • 

11  •  • 

Samuel  Whitfield  .  . 

•  • 

It  •  • 

Harriet  Jacobs .... 

•  • 

New  York .  . 

N.  Y.  Yearly  Meet’g  of  Friends 

Louisa  Jacobs  .... 

l»  •  • 

If  •  • 

II  fl  II  II 

Robert  Jones  .... 

»»  •  • 

II  •  • 

J.  Stuart  Banfield  .  . 

Columbus  .  . 

Dover  .  .  • 

Brookline. 

Lucy  Chase  .... 

JJ  •  • 

Worcester  .  . 

Roxbury. 

Sarah  E.  Chase  .  .  . 

If  •  • 

II  •  • 

Leicester. 

Miss  Mary  Gale  .  .  . 

If  •  • 

Mrs.  Ann  Wadsworth  . 

11  •  • 

«  •  •  »  • 

Frank  J.  Hazleton  .  . 

Ogeechee  .  . 

West  Newton 

Cambridge. 

Hettie  E.  Sabattie  .  . 

Sapelo  Island 

. 

Mary  E.  Christian  .  . 

Americus  .  . 

. 

Mary  E.  Tschenschner  . 

Athens  .  .  . 

. 

Maria  M‘Cartney  .  .  . 

Athens  .  .  . 

. 

Abbie  H.  Nye  .... 

Columbus  .  . 

New  Bedford  . 

New  Bedford. 

George  A.  rike  .  .  . 

»»  •  * 

Newburyport 

. 

. 

Seven  of  the  teachers  in  Georgia,  six  in  South  Carolina,  and  three  in  Virginia,  are  colored  native 
teachers. 


NEW-ENGLAin)  BBANGH  OF  THE  FREED- 
MEN’S  AND  UNION  COMMISSION. 

(Late  New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 

S,  Studio  JBuilding. 


Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 


PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  John  A.  Andrew. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Prof.  William  B.  Rogers. 
Rev.  Wm.  Haooe,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 


Edward  Atkiwson. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Rdssell. 
Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 
Rev.  £.  S.  Gannett,  D.D, 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 


General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  8  Studio  Building. 


Assistant  Secretary. 

R.  R.  Newell,  8  Studio  Building. 


TVeasurer. 

WnxuM  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  88  Summer  Street. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  . 
Loring  Lothrop  .  . 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet 
Rev.  Charles  Lowe  . 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane 
Rev.  W.  ELague,  D.D.  . 
Miss  M.  J.  Ellis 
Martin  Brimmer  .  . 
Miss  E.  8.  Hooper  .  . 
Miss  L.  Crocker  .  . 
Mrs.  Ebkn  Cutlkr  .  . 


8  Park  Square. 

43  Pinckney  Street. 

8  Studio  Building,  Seo'y. 
Somerville. 

623  Tremont  Street. 

42  Cbarlee  Street. 
Roxbury. 

48  Beacon  Street. 

8  Studio  Building. 

8  Studio  Building. 

11  Edinboto  St. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J .  A.  Lane . No.  43  Franklin  Street. 


Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  .  .  . 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers  . 
Geo.  Atkinson  .... 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  .  . 
Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  .  .  . 
L.  P.  Rowland,  Jr.,  .  . 

Committee  on 

Dr.  H.  I,  Bowditch  .  . 
Francis  J.  Child  .  .  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  .  .  . 
Charles  A.  Cummings  . 

Committee 

Martin  Brimmer  .  .  . 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  . 
E.  W.  Kinslet  .... 
Cadwallader  Currt  .  . 
Edward  Cunningham  .  . 

Executive 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  . 
Rev.  John  Parkman  .  . 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  .  .  . 
William  Endicott,  Jun.  . 
Edward  W.  Hooper  .  . 
James  B.  Thateb  .  .  . 
Edward  S.  Philbrick  . 


.  No.  11  Park  Square. 

.  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

.  60  State  Street. 

.  154  Newton  Street. 

.  2  Broad  Street. 

.  6  Tremont  Temple. 

Correspondence . 

.  .  No.  118  Boylston  Street. 
.  Cambridge. 

.  No.  11  Park  Square. 

.  9  Studio  Building. 

on  Finance. 

.  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 

.  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
.  No.  7  Park  Square. 

.  87  Franklin  Street. 

.  No.  55  Milk  Street. 

.  MUton. 

Committee. 

.  8  Studio  Building. 

.  8  Park  Square. 

.  Cambridge. 

.  No.  33  Summer  Street. 

.  Brookline. 

.  No.  4  Court  Street. 

.  81  India  Street. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“  L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  5,  Tremont  Temple, Boston,  Mass., 
For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From  ■■ 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  and  a  dupUoate  copy  should  be  sent  by  m»»  to 
L.  P.  Rowland,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


CftAbridfc:  Printtd  bjr  John  Wilfon  nnd  Bono* 


